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GETTING THE FACTS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 























Burroughs 


Leads me. in dependability 


Burroughs Mechanical Service 
Provides These Advantages 


] Burroughs service is rendered by 
factory-controlled, factory-trained, 
salaried representatives whose work 
is guaranteed by Burroughs. 


2 Every Burroughs service office is 
stocked with genuine Burroughs 
parts) to meet any service need. 


3 All Burroughs service men are 
promptly and fully informed about 
every improvement in service, every 


new feature or mechanical change. 












of mechanical 
service 


Business men will remember for long after 
the war that Burroughs didn't let them down 
when the going was tough. The Burroughs 
organization maintained its smooth service 
while many service organizations were 
finding it impossible to give saiisfaction. 


The dependability of Burroughs Mechanical 
Service in wartime didn’t just happen! 
Today's experienced, highly-trained service 
organization is the natural result of a 
farsighted policy of careful planning, 
constant study, continuous training and 
closé supervision ... a policy adopted in 
recognition of the fact that a product-can 
be no better than the service rendered. 


Business men realize now more than ever that 


‘when comparing machines an important factor 


is dependability of sérvice—still another 
point of superiority in Burroughs machines 
.. still another way in which Burroughs leads. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32 


_ Burroughs — 


IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES © NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLlEs “| 
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LIFE SALES 


ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 


PRESIDENTS 


New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revivals 
Increases or Dividend Additions—39 United States 
Companies Having 81%, Total Outstanding Insurance 


Ordinary Insurance 
(000 omitted) 

















1943 1944 
over over 
Wise Man < Month 1942 1943 1944 1942 1943 
A likely lad named sine looked ahead 500 ORDINARY INSURANCE 
years to predict the invention of the airplane. ie cs $803,580 $389,065 $494,059 —S1.6% 27.0% 
(he was a genius) Feb. ... 490,187 396,266 ©=- 517,022 —192 305 
i a 432,941 496,854 565,705 14.8 13.9 
Apr. ... 382,699 505,276 523,278 32.0 3.6 
May ... 373,945 475,695 547,638 27.2 15.1 
June .. 380,811 493,293 592,123 29.5 20.0 
Fly 381,128 493,467 530,345 29.5 7.5 
Aug. .. 349,481 468,651 521,010 34.1 11.2 
, Sept. .. 344,460 455,760 472,354 32.3 3.6 
a A 4 
‘ 3,939,232 4,174,327 4,763,563 6.0 14.1 
Wise Man No.2 “988 oS INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
A bright boy named Jules Verne looked ahead | 143,281 127,643 131,091 —10.9 27 
20 years to predict the invention of the sub- Feb. ... 141,388 133,643 131,107 —55 —19 
marine. Mar. .. 160,628 151,817 137,811 —55 —92 
(he was inspired) Apr. ... 180,666 143,324 124,535 —20.7  —13.1 
May... 157,871 143,413 136,127 —92 —5.1 
June 140,263 135,778 125,183 —32 —78 
a 125,679 126,398 112,395 6 —11.1 
Aug. .. 126,782 122,302 115,490 —3.5 —5.6 
Sept. .. 126,686 123,529 111,226 —2.5 —10.0 
Wise M an No.3 1,303,244 1,207,847 1,124,966 —73 —69 
A smart fellow named Jones looked ahead one GROUP INSURANCE : 
week to predict a good night’s sleep at the Le 49,076 93,818 189,978 912 102.5 
Hotel Pennsylvania. Feb. ... 50,232 90,689 59,012 80.5 —34.9 
(he made a reservation) Mar. .. 97,826 130,390 88,179 33.3 —32.4 
Ast... 124,823 124,983 126,479 a 1.2 
With the city crowded the way it is, even Hotel May . 87,773 154,406 136,333 75.9 —I11.7 
Pennsylvania’s 2000 rooms are sometimes com- June .. 161,061 143,888 125,674 —10.7 —12.7 
pletely occupied. That’s why a truly wise man Jelly .... 151,344 131,599 80,629 —13.0 —38.7 
follows these Golden Rules. They’ll help you Aug. .. 83,303 89,168 110,715 7.0 24.2 
and help other fellows in the same boat: ae 84,799 112,707 65,200 32.9 —42.2 
—Make reservations well in advance, specifying 890,237 1,071,648 985,952 20.4 —8.0 
hour of arrival and date of departure. TOTAL INSURANCE 
—Cancel unwanted rooms promptly. Jan. ... 995,937. 610,526 = 815,128 —387 33.5 
—Release rooms as early as possible on the day of Feb. ... 681,807 620,598 707,141 —9.0 13.9 
departure. Mar. .. 691,395 779,061 791,695 12.7 1.6 
re 688,188 773,583 774,292 12.4 oA 
Join the "GOLDEN RULE CLUB" today! May... 619,589 773,514 820,098 + —-_-24.8 6.0 
June .. 682,135 772,959 842,980 13.3 9.1 
Hote L De N | SYLVA N lA July... 658,151 751,464 +=. 723,369 1442 —37 
Aug. .. 559,566 680,121 747,215 215 9.9 
The Statler Hotel in New York—opposite Penn. Station Sept... 555,945 691,996 648,780 = 245 6.2 
6,132,713 6,453,322 6,874,481 5.2 6.5 
Best's PUBLICATION OFFICE, BOX 1259, ALBANY 1, N. Y. Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Albany, N. Y. 
N EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: $35.00 Pe 
Insurance News Year in the United States. Publication Date: Ist of the Month. 


BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 7, N. Y. 
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LIFE INSURANCE SALES 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


| Boon volume figures included in 
this Survey represent estimated 
total new paid-for Ordinary Insur- 
ance sales exclusive of increase, re- 
vivals, dividend additions, reinsur- 
ance acquired, annuities, group and 
wholesale business of all companies 
operating in the United States. 
These estimates are based upon the 
experience of 53 companies repre- 
senting 80% of the new Ordinary 
Life Insurance in the United States. 

The comparative percentages are 
based upon the actual experience of 
the 53 contributing companies; the 
“index” compares to the same pe- 
riod during the five years 1939-1943. 


Total Ordinary Sales by States 


SEPTEMBER 1944 

Ratios In- 
Sales 74443 dex 
Volume All All 
in $1000 Cos. Cos. 


NR tine ba aes $6,614 101% 118% 
re 2,469 147 198 
Re erreere 3,931 112 139 
3 eee 49,924 105 141 
S eer 6,416 108 136 
eee 10,477 93 106 
LS SR re 1,445 85 99 
I 2 See 5,352 94 112 
WON as. -0:k erscont 8,449 97 137 
I pea 10,121 108 123 
ee 1,843 112 120 
eee 47,455 117 127 
Oe Sncthcsas 17,817 105 135 
RS Sg eco Stacie 13,420 105 134 
IIR sick sa ms ie oso 9,340 103 130 
ar 7,225 105 126 
Ea ee 6,708 115 129 
__ Serer 3,835 119 142 
ree 9152 79 110 
Sees 22,949 98 118 
|) Seer 25,196 97 119 
Peer 13,478 109 126 
_ eae 4,201 130 140 
eae 17,916 107 120 
re 2,071 120 127 
eae 7,809 96 136 
See 717 104 140 
J ee 2,219 109 123 
Sf eae 22,917 106 115 
N. M 1,657 110 166 
= Sa 81,091 105 122 
eee 10,682 103 128 
= eee 2,384 129 164 
Lee 37,195 101 121 
LN showin dss 8,116 99 115 


MT G hes dnowina ins 5,637. 112 125 
Pea 48,241 99 114 
eas 3,676 8&8 102 
2 eae 4,914 102 127 
= Seer 3,008 138 170 
iL ee 9,132 101 117 
TR ie icc:a.a/éu 29,006 105 115 
ee 3,850 92 140 
Ce 1,665 97 122 
WA er sssscuiiviee 10,810 123 139 
11,259 102 132 
A ee 5,473 95 119 
eee 15,957 125 150 
WO sick acces 1,299 113 149 





U.S. Total ... $636,518 104% 124% 


which f postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 





Five minute furlough! 


That’s their word for it... five minutes of 
forgetfulness, a brief blackout of boredom, a flash- 
back to home and what they fight for! Every day 
away makes every letter mean more. Write often. 
Write V-Mail. 


V-Mail is the only chance that millions of 
men overseas, and more going each day—have 
of getting letters fast and fresh. Ordinary mail 
may take months to arrive. If everybody tried 
to use Airmail, there wouldn’tbe planes enough 
to carry it. But V-Mail packs hundreds of letters 
on asingle film strip, light enough soa million ———= \..1 
letters can be carried on one plane to the point 
nearest their destination, processed, delivered 
fast, personal, and private. ..Get V-Mail forms 
anywhere. Or write for a sample packet of six, 
with our compliments. Address below . . . 




















PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
2981 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturers of Postage Meters, 













Alphabet Soup 


“Our CPA did a PLP with MM that 
will eliminate a lot of JACK,” said the 
VP in chg of Acctng. “Excuse it, please. 
Must be the Washington influence!” 

Does it make sense, or do I need a 
directive? ” asked the Old Man. 

“Oh sure—Our brainy accounting 
chief put in a Policy Loan Plan with 
McBee methods that saves a lot of—” 

"Jack. I know that one. Money,” said 
the Old Man. 

"“Nope—Jawing, Arguing, Cussing 
and Kicking. Probably save money, too, 
if you want to be mercenary about it,” 


said the VP. 


That CPA knew McBee. McBee 
knows how to get information to man- 
agement more quickly, more easily, 
more accurately, and usually at lower 





but very nourishing! 
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cost ... organize essential facts for all 
departments concerned . . . streamline 
and short-cut records and reports... 
reduce all copying and complexity... 
eliminate errors and excess clerical 
effort from the original application to 
the final claim. 


McBee reports are visual, can be 
reconstructed at any step, are usable 
without expert personnel . . . McBee 
methods and products are simple and 
practicable, proven in many companies 
on policy loan, premium accounting, 
annuities, group, mortgage accounting, 
agents production and property ad- 
ministration. Find out more about 


McBee now. Call any office... 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 





N' s 
24, 1912, OF BEST’S UR NEW 
LIFE EDITION, PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
NY, N. Y., FOR OCTOBER 1, 1944 
State of New York, County of New York, 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the § 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared Arth 
Snyder, who, having been duly sworn according 
law, deposes and says that he is the busines: 
ager of Best’s Insurance News, Life Edition, 
that the following is, to the best of his know] 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, mg 
agement and circulation of the aforesaid publi 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 4 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embod 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulatiog 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publish¢ 
editor, managing editor and business managers, 
spectively, are: Publisher, Alfred M. Best C€ 
Inc., Executive Offices, 75 Fulton St., New Yor 
N. Y.; Editor-in-Chief, Alfred M. Best; Managiq 
Editor, Edward J. Fitzsimmons; Business Managq 
Arthur Snyder, all of 75 Fulton Street, Ng 
York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is Alfred M. Best Compan 
Inc., 75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; and th 
the owners of 1% or more of the stock are: 

- C. Ammermuller, 79 John St., New Yoq 
N. Y.; Mildred B. Baird, 86 Prospect Ave., Mog 
clair, N. J.; Stannard L. and Gladys K. Bakg 
Lansing, Mich.; Alfred M. Best, 75 Fulton Stre 

ew York, N. Y.; Walter C. Betts, Cambrid 
Mass.; Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., N 
York, N. Y.; H. E. Erickson, 1710-333 No. Mic 

an Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Guaranty Bank & 
on , Cedar Rapids, lowa; Albert M. Johns 
Goldfield, Nevada; Alice L. Kellog , 615 Trem 
Ave., Westfield, N. 1.3 i. 3 
mont Avenue, Westfie d, N. J.; C. M. Kellogg, 6 
Tremont Avenue, Westfield, N. J.; Wilhelmina 
603 Tremont Avenue, Westfield, N. | 
fohe cElraevy, Jr., 75 Fulton St., New Yo 

. ¥.; Paul . Purmort, 122-24 West Main § 
Van Wert, Ohio; Raymond T. Smith, 10 So 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill.; W. H. Smith Pa 
Corporation, Albany, N. Y.; Arthur Snyder, 
Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; Kathryn Snyder, 
Eton Road, Garden City, N. Y.; Estate of Geo 
Stevens, New York, N. Y.; Elma W. and J 
W. Thomas, Indianapolis, Ind.; William E. Wi 
ney, 139 Clifton St., Belmont, Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 4 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cé 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages 
other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, givi 
the names of the owners, stockholders and secij 
ties holders, if any, contain not only the list 
stockholders and security holders as they app4 
upon the books of the company, but also, in caj 
where the stockholder or security holder appe 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in a 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
given; also that the said two paragraphs cont 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 4 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions un 
which stockholders and security holders who doq 
appear upon the books of the company as trust 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other ti 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
reason to believe that any other person, associat 
or corporation has any interest, direct or indir 
in the said stock, bonds or other securities than 
so stated by him. 
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ARTHUR SNYDER, 

Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1 ith d 
of September, 1944. 
' ELIZABETH BRENNER. 
Notary Public, Kings Co. No. 580, Reg. } 
155-B-5, New York Co. Clerk’s No. 329, Reg. } 
185-B-5, Commission expires March 30, 1945. 











FIELD POSITION WANTED 


A Lieutenant (U.S.N.R.), about to be 
placed on inactive duty, desires general 
agency or managerial connection with 
first class life company in Northern Cali- 
fornia, Oregon or Washington. Long life 
insurance experience, including positions 
as brokerage manager, general agent 
and manager of large companies. Mar- 
ried, two children; present age 41. Reply 
Box II1, Best's Life News, 75 Fulton 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 








BEST'S LIFE NEWS 
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A MONTHLY PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO THE INTEREST OF LIFE INSURANCE 
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How to choose a life partner 


When Ed Merritt’s two sons joined the marines, most 
of his neighbors thought he’d sell off his herd. 

But Ed kept the whole farm going, even though it 
meant working eighteen hours a day. “‘A man can see his 
duty plain enough,” he said simply . . . and did the job, 
for Ed is a man of character. 

We'd like to recommend him as a “‘life partner’’ for 
you. The life insurance company with such people as 
policyholders is a good place for your own insurance. 

Here at Northwestern National Life we give our agents 
an extra incentive to sell this kind of man. We know that 
much of the strength of this company lies in the strength 
of the men and women who buy its policies . . . in their 
thriftiness, in their determination to carry on without 
lapsing. For most lapsed policies mean a loss not only to the 
man who lapses, but to the company, and ultimately to 
its policyholders, 


And that is why your Northwestern National agent is 
paid, not primarily for the new insurance he sells you, bul 
for the amount you keep in force. When you lapse a policy, he 
suffers a penalty in his earnings which applies not merely 
to the policy you lapsed, but to every _dollar’s worth 0 
insurance from which he is receiving an income. 

Thus, your NWNL agent has a special incentive to writ 
for you exactly the kind and amount of insurance you need 
and can afford, to keep your insurance program in good 
health—and to seek out good life partners for you in the 
other policyholders he serves . .. men of character like 
Ed Merritt. 


NORTHWESTERN Vational Lift 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
@O. J. Arnold, President Minneapolis 4, Minn 
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*** “Every movement which represented the growth of 


American society has been participated in by life in- 
surance companies,” recently declared Robert L. Hogg, 
Manager & General Counsel, the American Life Con- 
vention, in an address before members of the Columbus 
Life Managers’ & General Agents’ Association. He 
expressed confidence that life insurance will go forward 
with the growth of society and that the growth will be in 
relation to the vigor of private enterprise, and on this 
point stated: “The people of this country are over- 
whelmingly in favor of private enterprise regardless 
of politics. Confusion, however, may exist over the 
precise location of the line between private enterprise 
and public responsibility. The government should never 
attempt to do what private efforts can do. Failure on 
the part of private efforts should not of itself be 
sufficient for the government to enter a particular 
field. There are fields in which private enterprise 
admittedly may have no place.” At this point Mr. Hogg 
mentioned one of these exceptions in the field of life 
insurance; namely, the assumption of certain hazards 
in time of war. Life insurance by its very nature is 
an enterprise that must use past experience in deter- 
mining the extent of future commitments. To execute 
new contracts to cover contingencies not reflected 
by adequate experience could easily mean the ruin of 
the insurer. Life insurance policies affect the in- 
terest not only of an individual policyholder concerned 
but also the interest of all policyholders of that com- 
pany. In view of these conditions obviously it would 
have been unwise for private enterprise to have as- 
sumed all of the war hazards contingent upon the pres- 
ent conflict. Hence, the use of National Service Life In- 
surance in this war and the United States Life Insur- 
ance Fund in World War I, both of which are guaran- 
teed by the country as a whole. It is impossible to deter- 
mine in advance the extent of war claims because con- 
ditions are ever-changing and past experience is no 
accurate guide for the future. In such situations gov- 
ernment properly takes the lead. 

The view is expressed that so long as there is pri- 
vate enterprise in the United States there will be life 
insurance, for private enterprise is essentially built 
around individual people exposed to the hazard of pre- 
mature death. The salient fact also that life insur- 
ance must be sold was emphasized and the question is 


NOVEMBER I, 


1944 


NOVEMBER, 1944 


raised whether, if the government were in the life in- 
surance business, it could do the job of attaining the 
widest distribution as effectively or as cheaply as that 
task has been accomplished by the life insurance com- 
panies under the private enterprise system. In this 
respect the system of agency forces no doubt is largely 
responsibile for the widespread effectiveness of life 
insurance coverage. If the government were to em- 
ploy large numbers to distribute insurance benefits it 
is doubtful whether, government operations being what 
they are, the job could be done as economically as the 
companies have done it. 

In spite of the sharp increase in war death claims 
since the beginning of the battles of France and Ger- 
many and the new attacks in the Pacific, the death 
benefit payments to American families for the first 
8 months have increased over the previous year only by 
about the same proportion as the increase in total life 
insurance in force, thus reflecting some improvement 
during the year in home front death claims, offsetting 
in part the war claims. 

In war times special clauses limiting a company’s 

liability in event of death while in service, are placed 
in all new policies issued, except in those cases where 
an extra premium is paid for full coverage of the 
war hazard. This was done in this war just as in World 
War I, the companies following approximately the same 
procedure. It seems advisable to mention in any ret- 
erence to war claims the fact that most of those ac- 
tively engaged in the risks of warfare are young men 
who either do not carry life insurance in the regular 
companies or who are insured for relatively small sums. 
After World War I it was determined that the addi- 
tional mortality cost attributable to war service was rela- 
tively light and in many cases those companies which 
had collected an extra premium for the war hazard cov- 
erage returned the entire amount. That is a statement 
concerning the previous practice and need not estab- 
lish a precedent for consideration following the pres- 
ent conflict because the mortality need not necessarily 
be in like proportion. Details as to the ultimate 
mortality must await the end of the war. 
*** The Attorneys for the Southeastern Underwriters’ 
Association filed a petition with the Supreme Court for 
a rehearing of the case which was decided against them 
last June. A large majority of the states also recom- 
mended this rehearing. On October 9 last, however, the 
Supreme Court denied this petition. There are many 
national bodies representing various insurance interests 
all working on a solution to this major problem, ap- 
parently to achieve unanimity among these groups. 
Although the Senate Judiciary ‘Committee approved the 
reporting of legislation that insurance is not commerce 
to the Senate, there won’t be any action until after the 
election as Congress has adjourned. Whether insur- 
ance interests deem it advisable to meddle in politics 
or not, there is little doubt from a practical standpoint 
that the outcome of the coming election will have an 
important bearing as to who will supervise, and to what 
extent, the insurance business in the future in this 
country. 








which translated into the vernacular 


means ° There’s no disputing about 








tastes” 


@ “I never saw so many new agency 
contracts,” wailed the girl in charge 
of new agency contracts. There are 
so many new men coming to the 
FRANKLIN, I can’t keep up with 
them. The harder I work, the far- 

~ ther I fall behind. I just can’t—.” 


@ Being of a sympathetic nature we 
checked into the situation and dis- 
covered that she really had some- 
thing to cry about. It’s terrible! 
During July, August and Septem- 
ber,three months time—43 general 
agents have joined the FRANKLIN 
organization. 


@ So, even though the old Romans 
said, “There’s no disputing about 
tastes,” we think there’s a reason 
for this mass migration to the 
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CHAS, E, BECKER, PRESIDENT 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


FRANKLIN banner. The amazing 
new President’s Protective Invest- 
ment Plan is one. (It accounts for 
one out of every four policies sold.) 
Numerous other ultra-modern con- 
tracts (including the new LIFETIME 
DISABILITY INCOME PLAN), liberal 
commission schedules,friendly and 
understanding home office cooper- 
ation are other reasons. 


@ If you’re interested, we could prob- 


ably appeal to your taste, too. 





SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Over a Quarter Billion of Insurance in Force 
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PRESIDENTS REPORT 


AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 


RESIDENT McLAIN, | in 
opening his remarks, explained 
that this year’s Annual Meeting 
of the Convention, in deference to 
the desires of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, which is seeking to 
hold civilian traveling to a_rock- 
bottom minimum, had departed from 
the usual pattern, being restricted 
strictly to a business program of 
streamlined proportions while the 
regular meetings of the Financial, 
Legal, Industrial and Agency Sec- 
tions, customarily held in conjunc- 
tion with the annual gathering of 
the main body of the Convention, 
have been entirely eliminated. 
Mr. McLain continued: “A year 
ago on the 6th of this month, I ac- 
cepted the Presidency of the Con- 
vention. According to the printed 
proceedings of that Annual Meet- 
ing, in so doing I used these words: 
‘The days ahead will bring many 
problems, but they will be interest- 
ing days. They will be days full 
of action and we will have an oppor- 
tunity to do things.’ In retrospect, 
that does not seem to be an over- 
statement, whether viewed from the 
angle of the national government. 
the life insurance industry or the 
American Life Convention. Let us 
first check on our national picture. 


National Government 


“The progress of the war—the 
invasion of Europe by the Western 
\llies, the magnificent Russian of- 
fensive, the developments in the Pa- 
cific—crowded all other national 
events out of the center of perspec- 
tive. This is but natural and proper, 
and the year 1944 will go down in 
history as a monument to the brav- 
ery, the skill, the tenacity, the phys- 
ical and mental condition of Allied 
forces no less than to the ability 
and the tactical genius of their lead- 
ership. Behind our Army, Navy 
and Air Force, and contributing in 
less spectacular fashion to their suc- 
cess was the vast army of supply, 
and in achieving the great produc- 
tion of equipment and_ supplies, 
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Guardian Life Insurance of America 
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there was accomplished on the na- 
tional scene, for at least a few 
months, the phenomenon of Govern- 
ment, Management and Labor 
working as an entity, with a higher 
degree of cooperation than probably 
ever before attained. Perhaps in 
this glimpse of team play, which 
brought forth a production record 
at which the world marveled, is a 
happier augury than we have pre- 
viously seen for the solution of our 
post-war problems. For a time, 





“It is an unfortunate fact... 


Management and Labor demon- 
strated there is nothing that sensible 
men determine to do that cannot be 
done, provided that those who are in- 
volved in the doing put forth their 
best efforts and work as a team. 
This voluntary cooperation between 
Management and Labor produced 
in the American way results which, 
in the public mind, brought Man- 
agement out of the ‘dog house’ to 
which it had been relegated since 
the early days of the depression 
and raised responsible Labor lead- 


ership to a new level of public ap- 
proval. Even the coterie of adminis- 
trative governmental officials whose 
underlying antagonism to Manage- 
ment and business is a matter of 
record were silenced by the magnif- 
icent performance, and the legis- 
lative branch of Government gave 
clear indication that it realized that 
the responsibility of Government is 
to adopt policies and laws which 
will aid industry and agriculture to 
function as effectively as possible 
in promoting the welfare of the 
American people. 


To the Left 


“It is an unfortunate fact, but in 
candor it must be stated that the 
trends just noted have not all con- 
tinued. Possibly this can be attrib- 
uted to the inspiring successes our 
armed forces are achieving; per- 
haps it is but a natural reaction due 
to the emotional and physical strain 
under which the Nation has lived in 
recent months ; indeed, the rapid ap- 
proach of a national election may 
be responsible—but regardless of the 
reasons therefor, it must be reported 
that administratively the Government 
appears again to be swinging toward 
the left, and the voice: of some 
groups in our economy is once again 
heard in a refrain of ‘we first.’ 
These discordant elements may be 
short lived. This is to be hoped— 
and good cheer does stem from the 
legislative picture wherein advocates 
of States rights now seem deter- 
mined to stop the growth of Federal 
bureaucracy and to participate in 
the joint responsibility of good Gov- 
ernment, good Management and 
good Labor to solve cooperatively 
the post-war problems of contract 
termination, re-conversion, full em- 
ployment, and disposition of surplus 
goods and of government-owned 
plants and equipment. 

“Tt should be noted in this con- 
nection that studies have been made, 
without in any manner hampering 
the progress of the war, to devise 

(Continued on the next page) 








President's Report—Continued 


ways and means of solving these 
and other post-war problems. This 
down-to-earth approach to questions 
of great magnitude is all to the 
good. Naturally, the conclusions 
reached and the plans suggested 
vary with the philosophy and eco- 
nomic beliefs of the various groups. 
There is not the time and this is 
not the place to discuss these pro- 
grams, but the underlying concepts 
of the responsibility of Government, 
of Management and of Labor run- 
ning through many should be noted: 


“Government's Responsibilities: 


“1. To administer Government as 
economically as possible, adopting a 
tax program which encourages in- 
vestment, the efficiency of business 
operations and the employment of 
venture capital ; 

“2. To encourage individual en- 
terprise and effort and group coop- 
eration ; 

“3. To protect equally the rights 
and the interests of Management, 
Agriculture, Labor and all other 
groups. 


“Management's Responsibilities: 

“1. To continue to produce and to 
sell our products in such volume so 
as to keep gainfully employed every 
worker to whom Management is re- 
sponsible ; 

“2. To produce and sell products 
in such volume as to create jobs for 
some nine million more persons than 
were employed when this war 
started ; 

“3. To produce and sell products 
in such volume as to keep our na- 
tional income at least 30 billion 
dollars higher than it was in 1940. 

“With our proven ability to solve 
the production problem, it would 
seem that Management’s successful 
discharge of its responsibility rests 
in its ability to solve equally well 
the distribution problem. 


“Labor's Responsibilities: 


“1. To recognize that only as the 
enterprise of which they are a part 
prospers, improves its productive 
and distributive methods and lowers 
its prices can employees fully achieve 
their desires—which are the same 
as that of Management—to obtain 
the greatest possible personal and 
material satisfaction from their 
efforts ; 
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“2. To appreciate that workers 
can price themselves out of a job 
as manufacturers and merchants can 
price themselves out of a market ; 

“3. To realize that which Eric A. 
Johnston, a good friend of Labor, 
better known as a business leader, 
has told them: ‘If workers are to 
have more of the good things of 
life, those things must be produced, 
and produced more abundantly’ ; 

“Out of the experiences of this 
past year, are there not grounds 
for the belief—the faith—that Gov- 
ernment, Management and Labor 
will cooperate in the post-war pe- 
riod? If this be done, it is my per- 
sonal conviction that we can show 
the world something in national eco- 
nomic progress that will exceed any- 
thing accomplished in the past. 





AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 
Lee President 


At the annual meeting of the A.L.C. in 
Chicago, October 3-5, Laurence F. Lee, 
President of the Occidental Life, Raleigh, 
N. C. and Peninsular Life, Jacksonville, Fla., 
was elected president, succeeding James 
McLain, President Guardian Life, N. Y. 
Robert E. Sweeney, President, State Life of 
Indiana was elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee succeeding A. J. McAndless, Presi- 
dent Lincoln National Life. Robert L. Hogg 
formally accepted his new position as Gen- 
eral Counsel and Manager of the Conven- 
tion. F. Edward Huston, Secretary and Ac- 
tuary, made his last report in that capacity, 
since he as of Nov. Ist is Actuary of the 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 





Supreme Court Decision 


“The second part of this review 
has to do with our own industry 
in the past year. Here, as in the 
national picture, one event over- 
shadows all else—the Supreme 
Court decision holding insurance to 
be interstate commerce. Even in 
abnormal days, the reversal of a 
law of the land which has stood 
for seventy-five years is startling. 
But it need not be (and is not in 
this case, in my opinion) demoral- 
izing or devastating in its conse- 
quences. As you all anticipate, this 
entire matter will be fully discussed 
during the Meeting, and further 
comment here would be inappropri- 
ate. For the record, however, let 
me state the conviction that there 
are sufficient brains, ability and en- 


ergy within the industry to cope suc- 
cessfully with the problems arising 
from this decision—and in a manner 
to discharge fully the trusteeships 
invested in the management super- 
vision of this industry. 

“Although eclipsed by the com- 
merce decision, there were other 
significant developments within the 
industry. Investments in Govern- 
ment bond issues were made in tre- 
mendous volume. Not only were 
new funds thus largely invested, but 
proceeds from security sales and 
redemptions and mortgage payments 
and pre-payments were similarly 
used. Thus, with lowered portfolio 
earnings and prospective interest 
rates as now discernible, there de- 
veloped a tendency to issue new 
policies on a lower interest basis and 
to reduce the assumed interest rate 
in the calculation of optional settle- 
ment benefits and to reduce or elimi- 
nate entirely the guaranteed rate 
on all funds left at interest. It is 
probably that more moves in this 
direction were prevented only by 
reduced technical manpower. 


Pension Plans 


“Employer-employee insurance 
plans were given great impetus 
through the adoption, by industry. 
of many employee pension plans with 
the use of ordinary insurance and 
annuity policies, and by the use of 
insurance in employee compensation 
as prescribed by the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. 

“The popularity of and demand 
for group medical expense plats 
were greatly stimulated during the 
year. 


Manpower Problems 


“In common with all industry, in- 
surance was affected by the neces- 
sary loss of manpower to the serv- 
ices from both Home Office and 
sales staffs. That service to policy- 
holders and their insurance in force 
was so well maintained, and the 
sale of new insurance increased even 
with a greatly reduced number of 
operating agents is a tribute to the 
loyalty and ability of the men and 
women who remain on the job. 

“Study and discussion of the sul- 
ject of agents’ compensation culmi- 
nated in the adoption of new agents’ 

(Continued on page 40) 
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F. EDWARD HUSTON, Secretary and Actuary, A.L.C. 


of information received from 

145 member companies in re- 
sponse to a recent questionnaire re- 
questing data concerning changes 
effected since August 1, 1943, or 
anticipated within the coming six 
months for principal plans of ordi- 
nary insurance. 


Te: report represents a review 


(1) Premium rates, reserves and 
settlement options* 


The tabulation shown below gives 
the new bases adopted during the 
past year or anticipated within the 
next six months for the following 
items: (1) Non-participating pre- 
miums. (2) Life Reserves. (3) 


Settlement options involving life 
contingencies. (4) Guaranteed in- 
terest on installments for fixed pe- 
riod. (5) Guaranteed interest on 
policy proceeds left on deposit. 
During the past year the follow- 
ing companies adopted the 1937 
Standard Annuity table with the 
(Continued on the next page) 





RATES, RESERVES AND OPTIONS 








N. Par Life - : Settlement Options 

Company Prem. Reserves Life Con. Installments Deposits 
(1) New bases adopted since August 1, 1943. 
Amer. Hospital & Life Yes No No No No 
Atlantic Yes No 37 (1-6) 2Y~% No No 
Atlas Yes No 37 (1-6) 21% 214% 2% 
Canada Life Yes No No No No 
Central, Ill. Yes AE;1S ;3%(a) No No No 
Columbian National Yes No 37 (1-6)2U% 2Y.% 2% 
Confederation No No 212% 21,% 212% 
Farmers & Bankers Yes No 37 (1-6) 3% 3% 3% 
Farmers & Traders Yes AE;SU 33% 37 (1-6) 2’u’u% 2Y.% 2% 
Fidelity Union Yes AE; 1S ;3% 3% 3% 214% 
Great American Yes No No No No 
Great National Yes AE ; 3% (a) AA(1-5)3% 3% 21% 
Great West No No 37 (1-6) 2Y%A% (a) 21% 2% 
Guaranty Income (b) No No No No 
Home, New York Mutual No 37 (1-0) 24% 214% 214% 
Imperial Yes No 37 (2-7) 212% 214% 214% 
Interstate L. & A. Yes AE ;3% 3% 21% 214% 
Liberty Life Yes No No No No 
Liberty National No No 37 (0-5) 3% 3% 3% 
Lincoln National Yes No No No 212% 
London Life No No 37 (2-7)2%% 212% 22% 
Midland Mutual No No No 2%% 2% 
Mutual, Canada Mutual No 37 (2-7)2UL% 2Y% BAN 
Mutual Trust Mutual No No 2UY% 214% 
North Am., Can. No No 37 (2-7)2U% 0;21%2% 0;214% 
Pacific Mutual Yes AE;NL;3% No No No 
Pan American Yes AE;1S;3% No No — 214% 
Penn Mutual Mutual No 37 (2-7) 214% No No 
Philadelphia Yes No No No No 
Phoenix Mutual Mutual AE;NL;24%2% 37 (1-6) 2U%% 2% 2% 
Provident Mutual Mutual AE;NL;24%% 37 (2)2.4% (c) 2% 2% 
Reliance Yes No No No No 
Reserve Loan Yes No AA (1-5) 3% 3;— 3;— 
Security L. & T. Yes AE; IS ;3%(a) 33% No No 
Shenandoah Yes AM;NJ;3%(a) No No No 
Southland Yes AE;1S ;3%(a) AA(1-5)3% 3% No guar. 
Texas Life Yes AE;1S ;3% 37 (1-6) 3% 3% No 
Texas Prudential No No 37 (1-6) 3% No No 
Western Life Yes AM:7IS ;3%(a) 37(0-5)21%% 2%2% 212% 
Sun, Canada Yes No No No No 


(Continued on the next page) 


*Changes in single premium immediate annuities and policy loan interest rates are tabulated hereafter. 
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Actuarial Developments—Continued 


designated ratings as to age and in- 
terest rates. 


(1) Rated back one age for males 
and six ages for females: 

(a) 2% interest: Canada Life, 
Columbian National, Common- 
wealth, Equitable of Iowa, Pacific 
Mutual, Peoples of Indiana, Penn 
Mutual, Midland Mutual, Ohio Na- 
tional. Two other companies, about 
the same size, plan to adopt this 
basis within the next six months. 

(b) 2%4% interest: American 
United, Atlas Life, Central of Illi- 
nois, Farmers and Bankers, Jeffer- 
son Standard, John Hancock, 
Shenandoah Life, Southland, Union 
Mutual and Western Life. Alliance 
Life and Bankers National plan to 
adopt this basis within six months. 


(2) Rated back two ages for males 
and 7 ages for females: 212%, 
Northern Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

(3) Rated back 5 ages for females 
and no rating for males: 214%, 
Security of Nebraska. 


Also the Empire Life & Accident 


has adopted the 2%4% interest basis, 
Security Life and Trust has adopted 
the 1937 214% basis and the Re- 
serve Loan Life, the American An- 
nuitants 3% interest. 


Policy Loan Rates 


Policy Loan Interest Rate: Dur- 
ing the past year, 5% payable in 
advance was adopted by Great Na- 
tional and Texas Life; 5% in ar- 
rears by Great West, Imperial,* 
London Life, Manufacturers,** 
Mutual of Canada and North Amer- 
ican of Canada; 5.66% in advance 
by Kentucky Central Life & Acci- 
dent and 4.75% payable in advance 
by the Farm Bureau (retroactive 
to all old policies). Three compa- 
nies plan to adopt the 5% payable 
in advance within the near future. 


(2) Non-medical limits adopted 
since August |, 1943 


The following 35 companies re- 
ported some change in their non- 
medical limits during the past year. 
The minimum and maximum age 
limits are shown in parenthesis fol- 
lowed by the maximum amount ac- 


cepted on one application. The 
limits which were in effect imme- 
diately prior to August 1, 1943 are 
shown in the columns captioned 
“1943,” whereas the limits adopted 
subsequently are given in the “1944” 
columns. When nothing appears in 
the latter column, the “1943” limits 
still apply, that is, no change has 
been made during the past year. 


Example 


For example, prior to August 
1943 the Bankers National accepted 
$2,500 non-medical business for 
ages 0 to 45 and this limit still ap- 
plies to unmarried and married 
women except as noted in footnote 
(a). The limits for men ages 0-40 
were increased to $5,000 during the 
year, whereas the limit for ages 
41-45 remained at $2,500. When 
only the new age limit is shown, the 
amount has not changed and, vice 


versa. (Continued on the next page) 


* Actual rate being charged—5% in 
arrears: contractual rates in U. S. 5 % 
(no change) ; elsewhere—67%, currently 
being changed to “not exceeding 6%.” 

** Not contractual, may be increased 


to 6% as shown in policies by a motion 
of the Board of Directors. 





(2) New bases for changes anticipated wit 
designated as to approximate millions 


Bankers H. & L. Yes 
Business Mens Yes 
Equitable, D. C. No 
National Old Line Yes 
Occidental, Calif. No 
Peninsular Yes 
Union Mutual Mutual 
Millions in force 

400-1,000 Yes 
ek ee No 
“ “ No 
150-400 Yes 
“ “ No 
50-150 Yes 
“ “ No 
“ “ Yes 
Under 50 No 


(a) Both participating and non-participating. 
(b) Yes on endowments and Family Income Plans. 
(c) 2% for installment certain and 2.4% for the deferred 


installments. 


Reserves: AE refers to the American Experience Table; AM, American Men Ultimate; NL, Net Level Premium method 


(Continued from preceding page) 


insurance in force.) 


No No 
AE;1S;3%(d) No 
MNJ 33% 37 (1-6) 21%2% 
AE;1S;3% 37 (1-6) 3% 
AM ;2%%(e) 37 (1-6) 2%% 
AE;1S;3% No 
No 37 (1-6) 2Y%% 
AE;NJ 52%%(f) 37(1-6)2%% 
AE;NL;2Y%% No 
No 37 (1-6) 2%4% 
AM;1S;3% 37 (1-6) 2Y%% 
No 242% 
Undetermined 37 ;2U%4% 
AE;IS 33% 37 (1-5) 3% 
No No 


hin coming six months (When permission 


to use name not received, the company is 


2% 2% 
212% 212% 
a No 
y No 
212% (f) 2%2%(f) 
No No 
No No 
212% 22% 
No No 
2Y% 2% 
212% 2% 
22 0 — 
No No 
i z 
INO oO 
No 2% 


(d) Change all remaining 314% policies to 3% reserve basis, 
par and non-par. 
(e) Participating "AM (5) 24%% Mod. O. L. and Full Level. 


(f) Participating only. 


of valuation; IS, Illinois Standard; NJ, New Jersey Standard; SU, Select and Ultimate Method. 


Settlement Options: 37 refers to the 1937 Standard Annuitants Table; 
dicates that the mortality rates of the designated mortality table are rated back one age for males and six ages for females, 
that is, the first figure gives the number of years rated back for males and the second figure, the years rated back for females. 
If only one interest rate is reported, it applies to both withdrawable and non-withdrawable funds, but if two rates are reported, 


AA to the American Annuitants Table. 


» such as 3;214%, they apply consecutively to (a) withdrawable and (b) not withdrawable funds. 
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NON-MEDICAL LIMITS ADOPTED SINCE AUG. |, 1943 














Company en Unmarried Women—— Married Women 
1943 1944 1943 1944 19 
Amer. Nat’l. (0-45) 2,500 5,000 Same as Men Same as Men 
Baltimore Life (0-40) 2,500 (0-35) 1,500 2,500 (0-35) 1,500 2,500 
Bankers Nat’l. (0-45) 2,500 (0-40) 5,000 (0-45) 2,500 (0-45 ) 2,500 (a) 
(41-45 ) 2,500 
Bankers, Nebr. (0-35) 5,000 (0-35) 5,000 (0-40) 2,000 2,500 
(36-40) 3,000 (36-40) 3,000 
Canada Life 15 459¢ G0 
15-45) 5,000 (10-45 ) 2,000 Note (b) (15-40) 2,000 
Columbus Mut. (0-40) 2,500 (0-40) 2,500 None (0-40) 2,500 
Commonwealth (0-45) 3,000 (0-40) 5,000 Same as Men (to 45)2,000 (to 45)2,000 
(41-45) 3,000 (41-45) 1,000 
Conn. Mutual (1440) 5,000 (10-40) (16-40) 5,000 (10-40) None (to 40)3,000 
Empire L. & A. (0-45) 2,500 5,000 Same as Men Same as Men 
Federal Life (15-45) 2,500 (0-14)2,500 (15-45)2,500 (0-45) None (15-40) 2,000 
(15-40) 4,000 
(41-45) 2,500 
Girard Life None (5-14) 1,500 Same as Men None 
(1540) 3,000 
Great Am., Tex. (5-45) 3,000 (0-45) Same as Men Same as Men 
Great National (10-45) 5,205 5,100 Same as Men Same as Men 
Great Southern (to 45) 5,000 11,000 Same as Men Same as Men 
Great West (2Mo-14) 2,000 (0-14) Same as Men Same as Men 
(15-40) 5,000 
(41-45) 3,000 
Guaranty Income (0-45 ) 2,500 5,000 Same as Men (0-45) 2,500 
Kentucky Central (0-40) 1,000 2,000 (040) 750 1,000 (0-40) 750 1,000 
Lafayette (to 40)2,500 (to 46) 3,000 Same as Men Same as Men 
Lamar Life (15-45 ) 3,000 5,000 (5-45 )2,500 3,098 (to 45) 1,000 2,000 
Life of Va. (0-35) 5,000 Same as Men (0-40) 1,000 Note (c) 
(3540) 1,000 
Lincoln Lib. (0-45) 3,500 (0-40) 5,000 (0-45) 3,500 (0-45) 3,500 
(41-45 ) 3,500 
Mid-West (0-45) 2,500 (0-35) 5,000 Same as Men None 
(3640) 3,500 
(41-45) 2,500 
Nat'l. Guardian (0-35) 1,500 (0-40) 2,500 Same as Men (0-35) 1,000 (040) 1,500 
(41-45) 1,500 
New World (16-45) 5,000 14-45 (16-40) 2,500 (16-40) 2,500 
Occ., Calif. (0-40) 3,000 (0-14) 3,000 (040) 3,000 (0-14) 3,000 (0-40) 3,000 
(15-40) 5,000 (15-40) 5,000 
(41-45) 3,000 
Paul Revere (15-45) 5,000 (15-45 ) 3,000 Same as Unmarried Women 
(45-50) 2,500 (45-50) 1,000 1,500 
Phoenix Mut. (5-14) 2,500 (5-35 ) 6,500 Same as Men None 
(15-35) 6,500 (36-45) 5,000 
(36-45) 5,000 
Scranton (10-45) 2,500 (10-40) 3,000 (10-45) 1,000 (10-40) 2,000 None 
Sec. Mut., Nebr. (6mo—44) 2,500 Note(d) (6mo-44 ) 2,500 (6mo—44) 2,500 
Shenandoah (0-9) 2,000 (0-40) 2,000 None (10-40) 2,000 
(10-40) 3,000 
Standard, Miss. (6-40) 5,000 (0-5)2,500 Same as Men (15-40) 2,000 
(41-45 )2,500 
Texas Life (10-45) 3,000 (15-40) 5,000 (10-45) 3,000 (0-45) (10-45) 3,000 (0-45) 
United L. & A. (0-39) 4,000 5,000 (0-39) 2,500 (0-39) 2,500 s 
Wisc. Life (15-40) 2,000 2,500 Same as Men None 
Wisc. Nat'l. (0-10) 1,250 (0-10) 2,500 . Note (e) Note (e) 
(10-40) 3,500 ; 
(41-45) 2,000 
(46-50) 1,000 





(a) Not gainfully employed—$1,000 to age 40, and husband 
must have at least $2,000 in force with the company. 

(b) Wage earners $5,000, others $2,000. 

(c) Employed—$2,000 to age 35, $1,000 ages 35-45; unem- 
ployed—$1,000. 


(d) Non-medical limits on men have been increased to $3,500 
to age 40 for all agents and to $5,000 to age 40 for mem- 
bers of the Leaders Club. 

(e) Self-supporting women same as men; other women— 
under age 41 $2,500, 41-45 $1,500 and 46-50 $1,000. 


A Progressive Company Operating In The South 
Exceptional Agency Opportunities For Men Who Can Qualify 


LITTLE ROCh, ARKANSAS 
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“HEART DISEASE...but I’ve 
never been sick in my life!” 


Why should heart disease strike 
a man of health and vitality? 


Well, the doctor explained, you know 
how age affects your face and hands and 
hair. Over the years, your heart grows 
older, too, so that it may be less able to 
meet the demands of strenuous living. 
Unless you learn to know and live within 
the capacities of your heart, you may 


Sudden exertion is a thing to avoid. 


risk serious coronary heart disease even 
in the very prime of life. 


Just what is coronary heart dis- 
ease P 


Coronary heart disease simply means 
that the walls of the coronary arteries— 
that is, the arteries feeding the heart 
muscle—have hardened up a bit, become 
thicker, and have lost some of their elas- 
ticity. As a result, the heart muscle re- 
ceives less blood and thus less food and 
oxygen. Naturally, if you then make ex- 
cessive demands on your heart, you’re 
inviting trouble. 

Coronary heart disease is the most 
common form among men past forty. 
Even at younger ages you should watch 
for such possible warning symptoms as 
excessive fatigue, shortness of breath, 
chest pains, or oppression near the heart. 


What can be done about itP 


First, see your doctor and be guided 
by his advice. If the attack is severe, he 





fae lh wr —— +a ° 
It’s wise to get at least 8 hours sleep 
every night. 


may prescribe a period of complete rest 
in bed. 

The doctor will surely recommend the 
rules for living which everyone over forty 





en 


would be wise to follow as a PRECAU- 
TION against heart disease. 

For example, the doctor will advise 
moderation in all things. He will stress 
the importance of avoiding sudden ex- 
ertion—of not trying to be a “week-end 
athlete”—the wisdom of getting plenty 
of sleep and avoiding overweight. Peri- 





J 


Walking, in moderation, offers pleasure 
without strain. 


odic physical examinations will probably 
be recommended, including X-ray, labo- 
ratory, or other tests. 


Must patients become invalids? 


No—so long as they don’t overdo. Di- 
agnosed early, the damage to the heart 
may be negligible. Besides, it should not 
be cause for needless worry. Today, thou- 
sands of people who have heart disease, 
and who take care of themselves, are 
living virtually normal lives. 





Strict self-discipline, to gain freedom 
from all worry and strain, is of primary 
importance. Less competitive forms of 
physical recreation should be found. In 
other words, it is necessary to relax. 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT is one of a con- 
tinuing series sponsored by Metro- 
politan in the interest of a safer and 
healthier nation. It is appearing 
in magazines with a total circula- | 
tion in excess of 30,000,000, includ- | 
ing Collier’s, Time, Saturday | 
Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Jour- | 
nal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmo- | 
politan, McCall’s, American 
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panion, National Geographic, Par- 
ents’, and Redbook. 
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NCE before, specifically in 

September of 1928, I had the 

privilege of addressing this 
Association. It seems a far cry 
from that day to this. The years 
have been crowded with change. 
The difference is not merely one of 
periods but of eras. A disastrous 
and prolonged depression, a compre- 
hensive and perhaps still incomplete 
revolution, a devastating war, the 
dire effects and final consequences 
of which no man yet may measure, 
all have intervened. The mad twen- 
ties gave place to the muddled 
thirties, and now the fateful forties 
are here. We are living in crisis. 
History visibly is rushing toward a 
climax. No section of the world, 
no segment of the race will escape 
the impact of current convulsive 
events. 

America is living under a new 
order. New policies have their roots 
in a new philosophy. -Critics may 
detect deviations, .contradictions and 
improvisations, but the general pat- 
tern is a bold attempt by political 
device to channel economic forces 
toward social objectives. The meth- 
ods employed include restriction 
upon production, controls over both 
capital and labor, limitation of 
profits, diversion of income, realign- 
ment of power, and redistribution 
of wealth. Implicit in the program 
is a greater degree of political con- 
trol and a larger measure of discre- 
tionary power than a people jealous 
of its liberties ever before has 
granted to its governmental servants. 
Within a decade governmental pol- 
icy, arrived at by political decision 
and implemented by political proc- 
ess, has become one of the major 
factors and in many instances the 
dominating influence in the Ameri- 
can economy. 

Life insurance is so inextricably 
interwoven with the economy of the 
nation, it has become so much an 
integral part of our distinctive way 
of life, that anything which affects 
America affects life insurance. The 
institution has not been impervious 
to events nor immune to change. 
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The collapse of prosperity and con- 
sequent constriction of our economy 
ended a long and uninterrupted era 
of expansion which we once com- 
placently envisioned as _ practically 
illimitable. Actual recession during 
the depths of the depression has 
been succeeded by a substantial but 
definitely more moderate rate of 
progress. Contraction of the in- 
vestment market and the heavy 
downward pressure upon interest 
rates, resulting both from the op- 
eration of economic forces and the 
inauguration of political procedures, 
have reversed the trend of life in- 
surance costs, which had steadily 


declined over a protracted period. 


Effect on Life Insurance 


The effect of war upon the insti- 
tution is obvious. American experi- 
ence tables were not constructed in 
contemplation of these recurrent 
outbreaks of mass murder which so 
far have marked the Twentieth Cen- 
tury of Christian civilization. A\l- 
ready losses have been considerable. 
However, with victory apparently 
assured within the calculable future, 
it now seems inconceivable that war 
mortality will constitute a major 
menace to life insurance. But the 
destructive potentiality of modern 
total warfare which leaps all bound- 
aries, spreads to all continents and 
engages entire populations is so 
great, that obviously the institution 
of life insurance, as such, has a di- 
rect and tremendously important 
stake in world order and world 
peace. 

At one point the revolution has 
touched us directly. One of the 
principal measures devised by the 
New Deal to bring about a new or- 
der is the Social Security program. 
This venture is a system of govern- 
ment annuities made compulsory by 


By CLARIS ADAMS, 
President, 
Ohio State Life Insurance Company, 
Columbus, Ohio 


law and supported by taxation. 
Much of the cost is shifted to in- 
dustry, some is supplied by subsidy. 
In the process, mathematical for- 
mulae are blended with a social 
content in order to arrive at a politi- 
cal result. Obviously such a system 
will yield substantial benefits to 
many people who cannot afford the 
full price of contracts providing 
comparable payments, issued by 
private companies. Although such a 
program directly invades its tradi- 
tional field, life insurance has never 
viewed social security from a selfish 
angle. Such a plan, if confined 
within practical limits, based upon 
valid principles and operated accord- 
ing to sound practice, indubitably , 
generates social values which add to 
the strength of the nation. Colonel 
D’Olier, distinguished President of 
the Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany, clearly reflected the predom- 
inate sentiment of the institution 
when he said recently, “It is im- 
portant that we take a broad and 
receptive attitude toward this sub- 
ject—what is good socially and eco- 
nomically for the country at large 
should be good socially and eco- 
nomically for life insurance in the 
long run.” 


Social Security? 


It is at least a debatable question 
whether Social Security as it now 
exists has gained or lost us cus- 
tomers. In the vernacular of the 
day it has made more people retire- 
ment income conscious. It has made 
moderate amounts of insurance to 
supplement social security payments 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Life Insurance—Continued 


more clearly worthwhile. It pro- 
vides a stepping stone which places 
within practical reach of men with 
limited means a species of financial 
independence beyond the subsistence 
level. Alert and progressive life 
underwriters who are correlating 
and implementing their insurance 
programs with Social Security bene- 


fits have found a new and effective 
sales weapon and have opened up a 
new and profitable field of pros- 
pects. 

It is as citizens therefore, not 
primarily as life insurance men, that 
we are concerned over grandiose 
attempts to spread social security 
outside its proper sphere and to 
press it beyond its practical limits. 
It is no more true of stimulants in 





“ 
“W, atce fo Pare le 


we are the little people whose dreams, hopes, 
and ambitions make this great country a democ- 
racy. Our work, our sacrifices, all add their might 
to making tomorrow a better day. That strength 
is out strength. That faith, our faith. 


Across the street lives Bill Brown, our Life 


THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE 


RADIO STATION KFBI 


4. K, LINDSLEY, PRES, 


WICHITA, 


J. H, STEWART, JR,, VICE PRES,, TREAS, 





Insurance Agent. He knows, that through Life 
Insurance, our dreams are coming true. He 
works with us, counsels us, encourages us. Yes, 
our fightis his fight, too. We have no finer friend.” 


. . 7 . + 


Thus, another medal is bestowed on Bill Brown. 


KANSAS 1070 KILOCYCLES 


f. B. JACOBSHAGEN, VICE PRES., SEC* 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


economics than in medicine that “if 
some is good, more is better,” al- 
though there will always be quacks 
in both fields to support this plaus- 
ible but fatally fallacious theory. 
Over and over again in his famous 
report, the noted author of the Bev- 
eridge plan reiterates the principle 
that actual subsistence is the only 
legitimate object of compulsory so- 
cial insurance. He says “to give by 
compulsory insurance more than is 
needed for subsistence is an un- 
necessary interference with individ- 
ual responsibility. More can be given 
only by taking more in contribution 
or taxation. That means departing 
from the principle of a national 
minimum above which citizens shall 
spend their money freely and adopt- 
ing instead the principle of regulat- 
ing the lives of individuals by law.” 

However, unless we succumb en- 
tirely to the siren philosophy that we 
can spend ourselves prosperous and 
borrow ourselves solvent, the cold 
practicalities of cost will fix a limit 
upon social insurance not far, at 
least, above the present level. I do 
not expect the country in its present 
temper, particularly with the serious 
fiscal problems which confront it, to 
proceed so far with social security 
that it will infringe seriously upon 
our natural market. The great field 
of life insurance selling always has 
been and always will be among that 
great body of Americans who aspire 
to more than mere subsistence for 
themselves and for their dependents. 
It is made up of men who rely 
principally upon their own efforts, 
not the largess of government for 
security and salvation. Ambition is 
their spur, self-reliance their watch- 
word, and independence their goal. 
Neither social change, economic dis- 
turbance nor political upheaval will 
destroy their force or decimate their 
ranks. I firmly believe that they 
constitute a majority of our people. 
They will continue in the majority 
as long as this nation remains 
America. And for so long will the 
institution of life insurance, the 
financial stronghold which they have 
built through providence. and self- 
denial, serve them and their pos- 
terity. 


Insurance and Commerce 


An event of potentially profound 
significance is the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court holding that in- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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multitude of responsibilities. It 

is that fact that has led many 
an outstanding underwriter to pre- 
fer his work as a personal producer, 
rather than become a Manager or 
General Agent. 

Perhaps many of us sought for 
and accepted management duties 
without giving much thought to the 
responsibilities the position imposed 
upon us; some saw in those respon- 
sibilities an opportunity to help 
others to be successful, while we 
were helping ourselves. 


A S MANAGERS we have a 


Primary Function 


There lies the simple truth-——The 
primary function of Management is 
to help the agent to be successful. 
A group of successful agents results 
in a successful agency—and that is 
what is expected of us regardless 
of which company we represent. 

If we are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of helping the agent to 
be successful in his work, we must 
train him. 

There is certainly nothing new in 
that idea of training. There has been 
splendid training material in exist- 
ence in our company and in many 
others for more than three-quarters 
of a century. Some of our com- 
pany’s old material is as sound in 
principle today as it was when it was 
offered to field men many years ago. 
For instance, even so advanced a 
subject as “The value of a man” 
was discussed in the Company’s 
educational literature of the 70’s. 
Our Company magazine, the “Metro- 
politan,” had an article in February, 
1872, entitled “The Value of a Man.” 
“The Value of a Man to his family,” 
it said, “is equal to a sum of money, 
which, securely invested, will per- 
petually yield an income equal to his 
earnings. And since this is the 
money value of a life, why not in- 
sure it? This is an appropriate ques- 
tion for every husband and father 
to ask himself on the threshold of 
the new year. 

_ This information was contained 
in a course we then had for Agents ; 
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as I say, that was about three- 
quarters of a century ago. 

Even in those days, it was advo- 
cated that the Agent be given a good 
start in the business as evidenced 
by the following: 

“No matter what patience and 
trouble it may impose, a RIGHT 
BEGINNING IS WORTH ALL 
IT COSTS. The more perfectly this 
work is done at the onset, the better 
equipped the Agent starts upon his 
duties—the more time is left to 
Superintendents and Assistants for 
other and more important work, for 
less are they hampered by petty de- 
tails—the Agents themselves have 
better opportunity to increase their 
business and enlarge their income— 
and the Home Office is not con- 
fronted by annoyances, many of 
which are easily preventable.” 

Outstanding work in training has 
been done by many of our Com- 
panies, by the Sales Research Bu- 
reau, the Research and Review Serv- 
ice, Diamond Life Bulletins and 
others. 

The C.L.U. movement is wholly 
educational and has emphasized 
training for professional life under- 
writing. 

Many General Agents and Man- 
agers have developed splendid and 
effective training programs using 
their own original methods or some 
of the material I have mentioned. 

So one might say therefore, that 
“Training is an old story.” We 
know it is necessary and certainly 
we have heard plenty about it— 
furthermore we have been doing 
something about it for years. Why 
bring it up now? 


Past 4 Years 


The past 4 years have seen the 
greatest demonstration of effective 
training we have ever known in his- 
tory. They have seen the develop- 
ment of one of the world’s greatest 


By JOHN D. MOYNAHAN, C.L.U., 
Manager, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Chicago 


Armies and Navies, now 12 million 
strong, from a group of youths, 
most of whom had never handled 
a gun or sailed a ship in their lives. 

Men from Brooklyn and from 
Kalamazoo have been taught how 
to protect themselves and destroy 
the enemy in the jungles of New 
Guinea, on the Rhine, and in a 
score of other fronts the world over 
and dozens of other equally remote 
places—and if they hadn’t known, 
there would be no victory today. 

Boys from Kansas, whose experi- 
ence with water was limited to swim- 
ming holes, have been taught to 
handle P.T. boats in the tides of the 
English channel, or to guide L.S.I.’s 
through the dark to safe landings 
on unknown beaches, with their own 
lives and the lives of their com- 
panions depending on their effi- 
ciency. They have had to be trained 
—and they know the benefits of 
training. 

The 18-year-old boy next door 
(or maybe he is your own son) who 
didn’t have even a license to drive 
the family car has been trained to 
pilot super-fortresses over the seas 
and through the night, thousands of 
miles to his target and to bring back 
a million dollar plane and a priceless 
crew with the glorious report “Mis- 
sion accomplished.” These men 
know what can be accomplished by 
effective training—and many of 
them will come into, or come back 
to, our business when this war is 
over—and they will expect compa- 
rable training from us. 

How will our methods stand up? 
The question is something for us to 
think about. Much will depend, first, 
upon how we accept our responsi- 
bilities—on how much we are in- 

(Continued on the next page) 





Management's Responsibility—Cont. 


terested in the success of the agent 
—on how well we convince him that 
we are interested, by helping him to 
help himself to success in our busi- 
ness—which are essentially the same 
steps as in any other business—or 
in life for that matter. 

We have perhaps been inclined 
to think of training as optional—that 
is, we can take, or leave it alone. It 
is something more than that. 

Every man who comes to us is 
trained; either we train him, or 
someone else trains him—rightly, or 
wrongly. But too often we either 


do not start at the beginning, or do 
not go far enough with our efforts. 
For example, I remember a friend 
of mine in another company telling 
of a new agent introduced into his 
agency a few years ago during the 
progress of a one-month contest. He 
caught the enthusiasm at once and 
was producing business from his 
very first day. The Manager was 
delighted. Five weeks later the Man- 
ager noted that the agent was not 
producing, but he waited a week or 
two (not wanting to be unreason- 
able) before asking the new man 
what had happened to him after such 
a fine start. The agent’s reply was, 


AS YOU KNOW... 
Our “Builders -of-Men Plan” Includes a 


Home Office School 
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We Need Five More High Grade General Agents... 
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“Why, 1 thought the contest was 
over.’ Was that young fellow be- 
ing trained? He was being trained 
all right—but in the wrong way. O: 
perhaps we might better say that the 
trainer (the Manager) did not begin 
at the beginning with the training of 
this man. 


Beginning 


Where is the “beginning” of 
training? We know that, of course, 
that training begins with recruiting 
and selection. We know, however 
sincere and conscientious we may be, 
a poorly selected, ill-fitted agent will 
not respond and our efforts will be 
to a large extent wasted. The Re- 
search Bureau and our own experi- 
ence have proved this time and time 
again. We owe it to ourselves to 
avoid the introduction of such can- 
didates, even in the absence of better 
qualified men. 

But we will assume that we have 
selected our “Agent.” However, 
when an agent comes into our or- 
ganization, he doesn’t drop one per- 
sonality and assume another. He 
brings to his work all his hopes, 
ambitions, fears, and his problems 
as a human being—as a man; he 
brings the same personality, the 
same problems he has always had. 

If we truly understand him as a 
man, that is if we really know what 
his objectives as a man are, know 
his problems and his achievements 
—we will be in a better position to 
help him in his work as an agent. 

By considering the agent, first, as 
a man, we will be more likely to 
avoid thinking of the agent in terms 
of the job alone—we will be more 
likely to keep in mind the fact that 
Management is essentially and pri- 
marily a problem of human relation- 
ships. 


Individuality 


Every agent we have, novice or 
veteran, young or old, is an indi- 
vidual—he is different physically 
and mentally from every other per- 
son we know—from every other 
person in the world. I stress this 
individuality because of its signifi- 
cance. Failure to recognize it may 
lead to the unsound practice of treat- 
ing all men alike—as robots who can 
be made to respond always in the 
same way. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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VIEWPOINTS ot the FUTURE 


A. L. C. AGENCY SECTION 


President, Equitable Life In- 

surance Company of Iowa, Des 
Moines, Iowa, as Chairman of the 
Agency Section, American Life 
Convention, presented to those at- 
tending the Convention’s 1944 war 
time business meeting, the report of 
the Agency Section, which was a 
composite of the papers that were to 
have been presented to the Section 
had it not called off its meeting. 

Mr. Fuller gave a digest of the 
prepared papers giving the authors’ 
thoughts relative to what might be 
termed “Viewpoints of the Future,” 
in connection with the distribution 
or sale of life insurance. 

The men originally asked to speak 
at the Agency Section meeting were 
George Avery White, President, 
State Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass.; W. C. 
Laird, C.L.U., Superintendent of 
Agencies, London Life Insurance 
Company, London, Ontario; W. P. 
Worthington, Vice President and 
Superintendent of Agencies, Home 
Life Insurance Company, New York 
City, and Harold J. Cummings, 
Vice President, Minnesota Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, St. Paul. 
Due to the fact that Mr. Cummings 
speaks from notes rather than manu- 
script, Mr. Fuller confined his sum- 
mary to the manuscripts prepared 
by the other three men. All three, 
despite their individuality and seem- 
ing differences, he said, were actu- 
ally concerned with one central 
theme—that of “The Future of Life 
Insurance Selling and Manage- 
ment.” 


Ri: E. FULLER, Agency Vice 


Mr. Laird 


Mr. Laird had titled his paper, 
“The Next Frontier,” and Mr. 
Fuller quoted from the author’s 
own condensation of that paper. 
Taking a long look into the future, 
it brought out that life insurance 
sales have begun to level off—which 
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should ring an alarm bell in every 
home office—since we cannot let 
sales level off, not simply because 
we want business, nor because we 
have formed an unbreakable habit 
of thinking in terms of increase, 
nor because of the effects on our 
individual jobs—but because if we 
stop climbing we are not fulfilling 
our mission; indeed, we are in dan- 
ger of losing ground to other instru- 
mentalities which will attempt to do 
what we have failed to do in ful- 
filling the public’s deepseated needs 
and desires. 


Public's Knowledge 


The digest then warned that only 
a few policyholders have a picture 


-of what it means to live with ade- 


quate insurance protection, and that 
it is necessary to change the public’s 
attitude from opposition to warm 
cooperation ; to increase the public’s 
knowledge of the benefits of life 
insurance and thus reduce sales re- 
sistance until it is no longer a for- 
midable barrier. 

To create such confidence that 
the public will more and more volun- 
tarily come to life insurance men for 
counsel and aid—that is a problem 
clamoring for solution. This is “The 
Next Frontier,” as viewed by Mr. 
Laird, and his manuscript stated 
that it is the job of life insurance 
company executive officers in the 
agency department to bring this con- 
dition into being. “We cannot say 
that the faults of the present situa- 
tion lie in the field forces and let 
it go at that. They are the respon- 
sibility of home office executives, 
for the field forces are what we 
make them,” the condensation con- 
tinued. 

“This whole course implies a 
marked change in our relationships 
with the buying public. We need to 
swing away from attempts to cure 
people’s financial ills merely by sell- 
ing them ‘patent medicine,’ and to 


turn to expert diagnosis and con- 
scientious -treatment by trained, 
skilled practitioners.” 

It added, “Through the right kind 
of salesman-prospect contacts and 
through highly skilled and continu- 
ous publicity, we must burn into 
the public consciousness at least 
three points: 


Service 


“1. The marvelous things people 
can do through properly constructed 
programs of life insurance; 2. Our 
ability to serve them as skilled prac- 
titioners, and 3. Our attitude toward 
our responsibilities—which could, 
we hope, be likened to that of the 
members of the medical profession 
toward their duties. Particularly 
we should educate our field men, 
and through them the public, against 
the conception that the purchase of 
life insurance means the purchase 
of benefits long deferred ; we should 
sell not just post-mortem incomes or 
old-age pensions, but a way of living 
today that opens up a new freedom 
from fear, a new conception of the 
present benefits of owning life insur- 
ance.” 

Mr. Laird’s condensation pointed 
out that already a few pioneers have 
ventured across this new frontier, 
have done considerable exploration 
with profit to themselves, to their 
agents and to the clients they serve. 
It added, “most certainly ‘the next 
ten years will be the most significant 
era in life insurance history’ (He 
had opened his prepared paper with 
a quotation from a speech delivered 
previously by John A. Stevenson, 
President, Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Philadelphia; Pa., 
relative to the significance of the 
next ten years), if we have vision 
backed by courage, and in that time 
go forward through the building 
of skilled and service minded under- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Benefits Field Underwriters 
Enjoy Under the NEW MUTUAL 











iaaetuias COMPENSATION PLAN 


The Lifetime Plan was developed to encourage 2, Substantially larger commissions, over a 


period of years, than under ordinary con- 


career underwriters. On a contractual basis it pro- ‘iia. 


vides definite incentives and compensation for 3, An increasing income on a level volume of 
e 


service and quality of business, as well as for business. 
volume. Under this Plan, our underwriters enjoy G, xtra compensation for service to old policy- 
holders. 


the following advantages: 
5. Extra compensation for quality of business. 


a. A stabilized income, not wholly dependent on 6. A generous retirement income any time be- 
fluctuating volume, tween 60 and 70. 


. « « Here’s What Fieldmen Say About It 
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EN WANT life insurance 
Mics: they crave security 

for themselves and _ their 
loved. ones, and because it makes 
them happier to feel that they them- 
selves have provided for their own. 
Men BUY life insurance because 
an insurance man brings that desire 
to the surface. To do it, an agent 
looks for the reasons that are often 
obvious and for reasons that are not 
so apparent but easily found. Some- 
times an insurance man finds rea- 
sons that are deeply hidden. Occa- 
sionally, he finds that men buy life 
insurance for reasons that appear to 
be merely excuses, sometimes funny 
and fantastic. 


The Human Side 


I'll give you a few of these from 
my own experience. I was two or 
three years in Brockton when an 
endowment for $1,000.00 matured 
and the check was sent to me for 
delivery. There was a suggestion 
that I insure the man again. My 
Agency Director was very skilled, 
and also knew that I was not, so he 
enumerated the reasons why this 
man should take another policy. | 
used all of the reasons without any 
effect, and I was perfectly sure that 
I had failed. As I was leaving, I 
looked at the policy and said, “This 
policy was signed by President Mc- 
Call. Our President now is Darwin 
P. Kingsley, and I think he will be 
very much disappointed when he 
learns that you decided not to con- 
tinue with us.” I said, “Is there any- 
thing in particular that I could write 
him so as to explain?” He looked 
at me and said, “Do you really think 
he would care?” In all my inno- 
cence, I said, “He most certainly 
will. Everyone likes to feel that he 
is conducting the business in such 
a way that people come back to trade 
with him.’” He then said, ‘Well, 
I Jon’t know but that I might take 
another $1,000.00 again.” 

Silly, maybe, but the policy is 
running and the man is nearing 70. 
In the natural course of events, his 


folks will get that $1,000.00. 
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By ISAAC S. KIBRICK, 
Agent, 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
Brockton and Boston, Mass. 


I tried to insure a small berry 
grower and canner on the Cape for 
a good amount of insurance, but 
$3,000.00 was all he would buy. 
When I talked business insurance, 
he said, “Let my partner worry 
about it, he is much older.” I called 
on his partner. He was financial 
backer to several like enterprises 
and had a commercial business of 
his own in a small city. He said the 
whole machinery, equipment and 
plant were worth about $20,000.00. 
They cost more, of course. He said, 
“As far as I am concerned, if my 
partner dies, his wife can’t run the 
place and I will buy her out. I will 
not have to pay more than $5,000.00 
for her share, I am sure.” I then 
went to the berry grower and told 
him what his partner had said. He 
said, “That is just like him, always 
pinching the pennies. A good guy 
but a penny-pincher. I would hate 
to have him pinch my _ widow’s 
pennies.” 

“Why don’t you let her buy him 
out?” I said. “She can run this little 
business.” 

“What will she buy it with?” he 
said. “Why,” I said, “lay aside by 
way of insurance $20.00 or $30.00 
a month and she'll have $10,000.00. 
When anything happens to you, she 
will say to your partner, ‘You either 
buy me out for fair value, or I'll 
buy you out for fair value.’ Ten 
thousand dollars of life insurance 
will give her the money and the 
courage to talk up to him.” 

He began to laugh just at the 
thought of his partner being out- 
witted. He went up to the house and 
we repeated the story to his wife. 

“T always thought he was a skin- 
flint,” she said, “he helped us start 
here, but that’s no reason why he 
should have more than his share.” 

So the man bought $10,000.00. I 
call it business life insurance in re- 
verse. That was the same man who 
would not buy more than $3,000.00 


a couple of months earlier. Why 
they buy? You just figure out this 
one for yourself. 

Each one of you can go over your 
own experiences, and you will find 
plenty of queer reasons, or should 
I say excuses, why men buy—but, 
it takes the prodding of a good agent 
to make them want it now. 

Before a recent change in install- 
ment options, a friend of mine sold 
several dozens of small $1,000.00 
and $1,500.00 policies on that change 
argument, and, of course, most all 
of these policies are payable in a 
lump sum. All these people needed 
was a prod to action and it took an 
agent to do it. 


Pride and Prestige 


Men buy cars for transportation 
—but often they buy large cars for 
prestige or the pride of ownership. 
No one, of course, knows whether 
a man carries $50,000.00 or $75,- 
000.00 of insurance, but how many 
of us have sold $10,000.00 and over 
by telling a man that the policy will 
make him an even $75,000.00 or 
even $100,000.00? Silly reasons— 
yes, but a good lead for a man to 
do the thing he wanted to do any- 
way. 

The first of every year, I get some 
men examined, whom I could not 
get examined the previous months. 
My appeal to them is, “I want you 
to be among the first to start off my 
year. I think you will be lucky for 
me.” Silly? Yes, but I seldom start 
a year without two or three exami- 
nations on men who previously re- 
sisted all reasonable prodding to buy. 
Evidently, all they needed was just 
one more excuse to action. 

I saw a lad about seventeen years 
old hobbling along on crutches be- 
cause of infantile paralyses. I knew 
the father, but never talked insur- 
ance to him. I went to see him and 
gave him the usual argument why he 
should insure his son and added, 
“T want you to know that your son 
can get real insurance and plenty 
of it. If you get him a policy for 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Why Men Buy—Continued 


$5,000.00 or $10,000.00, it may make 
him feel that he is as good as the 
other fellow.” In addition to all the 
reasons why he should insure the 
boy, “Build up your boy’s morale,” 
was the reason that brought action. 

A shoe manufacturer, I knew, 
held out against business life insur- 
ance. But when his son came from 
college into business with him, all 
I had to do was to show him that 
his son might fail unless he had 
some insurance money to strengthen 


the credit of the business, in event 
of his father’s death. The man al- 
ways needed business life insurance, 
but the desire to see the son succeed, 
was the plus reason, the hidden mo- 
tive that moved him to buy $100,- 
000.00. 

In a way I am fortunate to have 
been in business long enough to see 
my work bear results. In this case, 
the owner died in 1932. The other 
day, our Manager in Philadelphia 
met an Army Officer. He is a 
brother of the boy who went into 
business with his father. When he 
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A PROGRESSIVE 
ORGANIZATION 


INQUIRIES 
INVITED 


The Shenandoah Life was or- 
ganized in 1916 and has enjoyed 
continuous growth each year 
since, during good times and de- 
pression. This growth has resulted 
in a number of opportunities for 
capable men. 


Capable men, who are as 
yet undecided about the future, 
should consider the unusual op- 
portunities offered by this com- 
pany. Openings exist at present 
in Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Alabama and Mississippi. 





heard that Mr. Norton was with the 


New York Life, he said, “There js 
one man to whom our family owes 
everything—Mr. Kibrick of your 
You see, the hidden NN 


Company.” 





motive to assure the son’s success, Am 


made his father buy, but other needs 
of the family were served at the 
same time and served well. 

- We are trained well to look for 
needs. Let us always look not only 
for ordinary needs, but for the inner 
cravings of men. 


Inner Cravings 


Five years ago, at the National 
Meeting, similar to this one, | re- 
ported a case of three Scotchmen, 
who had bought substantial amounts 
of life insurance from me, so that 
their store would not be sold out toa 
chain outfit in case of their deaths. 
The hidden motive was a sense of 
obligation to their older employees. 

Two years ago, one of the broth- 
ers passed away and just recently 
another brother was gone. The third 
brother held a meeting with his em- 
ployees just a week ago. He read 
to them a letter from a_ business 
broker with an offer from outside 
interests to buy the business. This 
high-minded gentleman said to his 
employees, “We always felt that 
should strangers come in, they 
would ask you to do things in a 
new way and you would probably 
lose your jobs if you couldn’t adjust 
yourselves to the new ways. We 
promised to each other to run the 
business on the old basis. I want 
to assure you that I am not going 
to accept the offer to sell this busi- 
ness.” 

What the employees did not know 
was that the business would /iave 
had to be sold if it weren’t for the 
insurance and for the agreements 
that were created for these people 
in 1922. 


Future Bright 


We are all interested in whether 
business is going to keep up. I fee! 
it “in my bones” that business will 
be good. I am not talking now oi 
wholesale insurance, which may of 
may not hold up under changed cir- 
cumstances. Neither am I tali<ing 
about jumbo cases, which in my ex: 
perience, have a way of their own 
to pop up at unexpected intervals, 
their wonders to perform on the 

(Continued on page 61) 
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i! ANNUITIES 

our 

iden NNUITY contracts owned by 
ess, American families reached 
needs 2,246,000 in 1943, having a current 
t thevalue of over $4,500,000,000 and 


representing annual income to the 
annuitants of $746,000,000, accord- 
ing to the Institute of Life In- 
surance. The total number of an- 
nuity contracts is 8% above the 
previous year and shows a 40% 
increase in the past five years. 
Group annuities showed a better 
than average gain in the year up 
12% in number of certificates in 


tional 
[ re- 


men, 
ountsg orce. They have nearly doubled 
» that” the past five years and now rep- 


resent 52% of the total annuities, 
compared with less than 40% five 
‘Byears ago. 


Group Plans New 


“Group annuities represent a rela- 
tively new development in the life 
insurance business,” MHolgar J. 
Johnson, president of the Institute 
said, ‘‘and one of special significance 
to American workers. Through 
them, more than a million workers 
are now setting up annuity plans 
for future payment and many are 
already receiving benefits from these 
plans. Group annuities now pay- 
able provide annual income of $29,- 
000,000. All annuities reflect the 
determined effort of our people 
to establish through their own in- 
itiative a guaranteed income for 
their later days. Group annuities 
give added weight to this basic ob- 
jective, for they represent the joint 
efforts of employer and employees 
in achieving this personal security 
goal from current wages.” 

Of the aggregate annuities in 
force at the close of 1943, 960,000 
were individual annuities, provid- 
ing annual income of $479,000,000 ; 
1,177,000 were group annuities, pro- 
viding annual income of $217,000,- 
000; and 109,000 represented the 
use of benefits of regular life in- 
surance policies as annuity income, 
providing annual income of $500,- 
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Set Up Future Income 


More than three-fourths of the 
annuities are contracts to provide in- 
come beginning at some future time. 
NEWS 
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@ Trying to go on living when the heart is aching...to meet «1d 
friends and listen to their words of sympathy... to not stop for 
an instant being a good mother to children too young to under- 
stand, all take faith. But the many pressing financial demands 
arising from the emergency situations that so often follow a hus- 
band’s death call for more than mere faith. 


This is why ready cash sufficient in amount to pay any cv? 
standing bills, loans, income taxes, funeral expenses or anything 
incident to the winding-up of the deceased husband’s affairs, can 
help the widow so much to face the future unafraid. 


If you are not acquainted with the Berkshire Triangle Pattern 
CLEAN-UP FUND plan to fill such needs, full details will giauiy 


be given you upon request. 
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PITTSFIELD 





ASK ANY Berkshire GENERAL AGENT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 


© mers 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 








The annuities which are paying out 
income now are 478,000 in number, 
representing $181,000,000 annual 
income. The greater part of these 
are individual annuities, of which 
372,000 are now paying out $123,- 
000,000 annual income. Contracts 
for the payment of regular policy 
benefits in instalments provide an 
additional $29,000,000 annual in- 
come now payable. 

There are 1,768,000 annuities on 
which income payments are to begin 


at some future time, representing 
$565,000,000 annual income. Of 
these, 1,271,000 are fully paid for 
now and 497,000 are not yet fully 
paid for. In recent years there 
has been a noteworthy expansion in 
the purchase of annuities on the 
annual payment basis, as compared 
with the single payment plan. Under 
these plans, hundreds of thousands 
of families are setting aside funds 
from current income for retirement 
annuities. 
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LUS 
DISPOSAL LAW 


REPORTS 





a orderly, and effective disposition of war surplus property 
is a problem of vital importance to the business and economic wel- 
fare of the country. 


All manner of products and materials are involved—foodstufts, 
land, buildings, textiles, tools, airplanes, lumber, clothing—the list 
is limitless and the quantities and sums involved staggering. Accord- 
ing to official estimates, the value of surplus stocks to be disposed 
of may reach 112 billion dollars—and all under the provisions and 


requirements of the new Surplus Property Act of 1944, detailed, 
exacting. 


For the information and guidance of everyone concerned with the 
new law, here is a practical, dependable, and comprehensive weekly 
reporter especially designed to help subscribers know exactly what 
to do and how and when and why to do it in complying with the 
new Act. Week after week, each issue will report every significant 
turn and twist of unfolding developments under the law—official 
regulations, rulings, interpretations, court and administrative deci- 
sions, and other related pertinent material. 


Truly, for everyone responsible for the correct solution of the 
thousand-and-one problems almost certain to arise with a law of 
such sweeping coverage, affecting so vast an array of products, 
materials and properties, a subscription to CCH’s Surplus Disposal 
Law Reports is an investment in security and peace of mind. 


COMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE, ING. 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


NEW YORK | CHICAGO | WASHINGTON 4 


Empire State Bldg. 214 N. Michigan Ave. Munsey Bldg. 
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Sulta Drug Poisoning Held to be an 
Accident 


IO Grande National Life Insur- 
ance Company issued its life in- 
surance policy to C. M. Hanna, with 
double indemnity for “death from 
bodily injuries sustained solely 
through external, violent and acci- 
dental means.” Insured died Janu- 
ary 25th, 1942, and the beneficiary 
filed suit alleging insured voluntar- 
ily took sulfanilamide tablets for a 
common cold, and thereafter called 
ina physician who prescribed sulfa- 
mlamide and aspirin without know- 
ing the patient had, prior thereto, 
taken sulfanilamide; that he was 
thereby given by mistake, an over- 
dose of the sulfanilamide drug 
which, when taken into his system, 
attacked and destroyed the red and 
white corpuscles of his body, proxi- 
mately causing his death. 
The Court of Civil Appeals of 
Texas, on June 16th, 1944, held: 
“Many jurisdictions hold that if 
the means which cause an injury 
are voluntarily employed in the 
usual and intended way, the re- 
sulting injury, even though it be 
entirely unusual, unexpected and 
inforeseen, is not produced by 
accidental means; in short, that 
he means, as well as the result, 
must be accidental; Caldwell v. 
lravelers’ Ins. Co., 305 Mo. 619, 
267 S.W. 907, 39 A.L.R. 56; Mc- 
larland v. Massachusetts Bond- 
ing & Ins. Co., 157 Tenn. 254, 8 
S.W. 2d 369, 64 A.L.R. 962; 
Northam v. Metropolitan Life 
(ns. Co., 231 Ala. 105, 163 So. 
$5, 111 A.L.R. 622; Smith v: 
\etna Life Ins. Co., 24 Tenn. 
\pp. 570, 147 S.W. 2d 1058. 
ther State authorities, however, 
apply to the term an interpreta- 
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tion of somewhat broader scope. 
It is stated in 1 C. J., page 427, 
viz.: ‘Where the effect is not nat- 
ural and probable consequence of 
the means which produce it— 
an effect which does not ordinarily 
follow and cannot be reasonably 
anticipated from the use of the 
means, or an effect which the 
actor did not intend to produce, 
and which he cannot be charged 
with a design of producing—tt is 
produced by accidental means.’ At 
least since International Travelers’ 
Ass'n v. Francis, 119 Tex. 1, 23 
S.W. 2d 282, 284, our Su- 


-preme Court has been committed 


to the latter or more liberal rule. 

“That plaintiff's cause of action 
as pled is within these announced 
principles, is apparent. The un- 
known factor is alleged, produc- 
ing a result not beneficial as in- 
tended, but fatal. The law of the 
Francis case has been consistently 
followed and approved by our 
Supreme Court. See International 
Travelers’ Ass’n v. Yates, Tex. 





Com. App., 29 S.W. 2d 980, where 
death resulted from use of an an- 
esthetic preparatory to a tonsil 
operation ; also Seaboard Life Ins. 
Co. v. Murphy, 134 Tex. 165, 132 
S.W. 2d 393. Of outside deci- 
sions, Taylor v. New York Life 
Ins. Co., 176 Minn. 171, 222 
N.W. 912, 60 A.L.R. 959, is near- 
est in point. There the assured 
was given a_ local anesthetic 
(novocaine ) preparatory to a ton- 
sil operation. Unknown to the pa- 
tient and surgeon, her body was 
hypersensitive to the drug and 
death ensued before the operation 
was performed. Her bodily con- 
dition was not that of a normal 
person, but abnormal to a degree 
rarely found. The court, in af- 
firming liability, said: ‘* * * the 
weight of authority is to the 
effect that the term ‘accidental’ is 
equally descriptive of means 
which produce effects which are 
not their natural and probable 
consequences, as it is of means 
which are wholly unexpected’; 
citing many cases common to In- 
ternational Travelers’ Ass’n_ v. 
Francis. . 
“But appellee argues that the 
earlier Supreme Court interpre- 
tation of ‘accidental means’ in 
Bryant v. Continental Casualty 
Co., supra, clearly excludes liabil- 
ity under the instant facts. There 
death was from a sunstroke sus- 
tained while assured was walking 
on a hot summer day, the casualty 
being held within terms of the 
policy. In course of a lengthy 
opinion, Chief Justice Phillips had 
this to say (107 Tex. 582, 182 
S.W. 676, 33 L.Ed. 60): ‘It is 
generally recognized, as it should 
be, that where a man undertakes 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 
to do a certain thing by a particu- 
lar means, and the result of his 
act is such as follows, in not an 
unusual or unexpected way, from 
the means voluntarily used, it can- 
not be said to be due to an acci- 
dental cause, though, in the sense 
that it was not intended, an acci- 
dental result is the consequence.’ 
(Emphasis ours) We do not re- 
gard the quoted excerpt as in con- 


flict with the principles announced 
in International Travelers Ass’n 
v. Francis ; even so, the later case 
must be considered authoritative. 
Judge Phillips was simply refer- 
ring to results naturally following 
an act voluntarily done, without 
error or mistake as to external 
agencies; see McGinley v. John 
Hancock, etc., Co., 88 N.H. 108, 
184 A. 593; Naggy v. Provident 
Life & Accident Ins. Co. 218 Iowa 
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YOU CAN'T CATCH A BEAR 
IN A MOUSE TRAP 


... but you are assured of good hunting and a higher 
average “take” when equipped with the facilities for 
serving every type of life insurance buyer! General 
American Life Multiple Line coverage includes: 


e@ Commercial Accident and Health and Hospitalization 
e Group Accident and Sickness 
e Group Accidental Death and Dismemberment 


e@ Employee and Dependents Group Hospitalization with 
Surgical Procedure Benefits 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Walter W. Head, President + Saint Louis, Missouri 


e Annuities 

e Sub-Standard 

e@ Group Life 

e@ Wholesale Insurance 
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694, 255 N.W. 526, and Vance 
on Insurance, Sec, 258, page 869 
et seq., for illustrative cases. And 
would not the corollary to the 
above statement of Judge Phillips 
also be true, that, where the re- 
sult of a given act is such as fol- 
lows in an unusual and unex- 
pected way from the means vol- 
‘untarily used, it can be said to be 

due to an accidental cause? In- 
deed, aforesaid corollary is im- 
plicit in the Bryant opinion, for 
there when discussing the facts 
of United States Mutual Acci- 
dent Ass’n v. Barry, supra (a 
leading authority on the subject) 
Judge Phillips said: ‘It was held 
to have been an accident, notwith- 
standing the voluntary nature of 
the act which caused it, for the 
reason that it was an unforeseen 
result, following, not naturally 
from act, but in an unusual and 
unexpected way. (Emphasis 
ours. )” 

Chief Justice Bond filed a strong 
dissenting opinion and application 
was made to the Supreme Court of 
Texas for Writ of Error. On-Oc- 
tober 11, 1944, the Supreme Court 
refused the Writ of Error, thus af- 
firmatively approving the opinion of 
the Court of Civil Appeals. Hanna 
v. Rio Grande National Life Insur- 
ance Company, 181 S.W. 2d. 908 
(Writ refused, 14 Texas Supreme 
Court Reporter 35). 


HIGH FINANCE 


“An Actuary went to a store to buy 
canned strained vegetables for his young 
heir and found a special offer in which 
the manufacturer gave one can free for 
each three labels returned. So the Actuary 
bought 24 cans, removed the labels, and 
received eight additional cans free. From 
six of these he took the labels and got two 
additional free cans. That left him with 
four labels, so with three of them he ob- 
tained yet another can free. He then found 
himself with only two labels. What to do? 
His actuarial training came to the fore with 
a rush. He borrowed a can from the grocer 
to complete the required three labels, with 
which he obtained another free can. This 
can he used to pay back the grocer for 
the one he had borrowed, and went home 
with 36 cans for the price of 24. Isn't 
mathematical education wonderfu!?"— 
Robert E. Wood, Reliance Life. 


When Is a Quarrel? 


“What started the trouble between you and 
the plaintif?" 

“Well, your honor, it was like this. 'E threw 
‘Is beer over me—i ‘its ‘im acrost the face wi’ 
my baq of tools—then ‘e cuts my ‘ead open 
wiv a bottle—‘an the next thing we knows, ¥° 
find ourselves quarrelin'!"'"—Kablegram. 
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NO EASY WAY 


in one’s prospecting that this 

department and others in the 
Home Office have fostered its use 
upon every occasion. We have often 
made the remark that a call without a 
direct mail pre-approach can never 
be as effective as one where the 
prospect has been somewhat soft- 
ened by the receipt of some attrac- 
tive sales literature. Yet there is a 
growing suspicion, at least upon our 
part, that the purpose of direct mail 
can be sadly misunderstood. We 
have a distinct feeling which is 
rapidly becoming a conviction that, 
used in some ways, or rather mis- 
used, direct mail can be more harm- 
ful than beneficial. 


D IRECT mail can be so helpful 


Post Paid Return Card 


We speak more particularly of 
the sales piece which carries with 
ita postpaid return card. We have 
in mind the underwriter who sends 
out two or three hundred cards and 
then sits back expecting that the 
coming days will be filled with calls 
brought about by returning leads. 
Of course, it just doesn’t work that 
way and the underwriter is (1) dis- 
appointed in his results, (2) unsold 
on direct mail, and (3) finds he has 
wasted a lot of time and postage. 

Yes, we are told that some or- 
ganizations get a lot of leads back 
through this procedure, but investi- 
gation shows that such statements 
can be taken with a grain of salt. 
In the first place, much of this cheap 
fire sale literature is of a type you 
wouldn’t want your name or your 
Company’s name to carry. It is long 
on promises and short on perform- 
ance. It may catch a lot of early 
suckers, but over the long pull, it’s 
not so good for the agent, his Com- 
pany or the insurance business in 
general. A temporarily high ratio 
of return is based upon the thought 
that you can fool some of the people 
part of the time even if you can’t 
tool all of the people all of the time. 


Real Purpose 
Well, then, what is the purpose 
of direct mail, and how is it being 


used successfully? In our opinion, 
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and based upon careful observation, 
direct mail will do well several 
things. Primarily, it organizes the 
agent’s daily work by furnishing him 
a list of people he has notified he 
will see. Second, the prospect ex- 
pects the call, which takes it out of 
the class of cold canvass. Third, the 
piece of literature chosen should ke 
attractive and have sufficient power 
to make the prospect want to know 
something more about the idea or 
plan suggested. That is about all 
direct mail can do for any man, and, 
goodness knows, that is a lot—more 
than enough to justify its continued 
use. 


Incorporating these suggestions 
into our direct mail campaign, we 
would first determine the class of 
prospects we wish to interview. It 
will be easier if we select them all 
from similar occupations or like 
financial circumstances. Then we 
should choose the type of contract 
we want to push and enclose an ap- 
propriate piece of Company litera- 
ture with a short interesting letter. 


The Letter 


The letter is important and some- 
where in its lines should be the 
thoughts, “Here is something extra 
special” which “would be wonderful 
for you to own” and “I am so en- 
thused about it that I would like to 
personally call within the next few 
days and bring you further informa- 
tion.” As a clincher, adda P.S. fun- 
neling the prospect’s interest into an 
opportunity for him to do something 
about it. For instance, you might 
ask him to jot down his birth date 
on the bottom of your letter and re- 
turn it. 


Accomplishes the Job 


Such a procedure accomplishes 
the job that direct mail sets out to 
do. It keeps you on the track. It 
keeps you busy getting new names 
for your mailing lists. It softens up 
the prospect. It prepares him for 
your call and keeps you busy ful- 
filling your promise that you will 
call. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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general agents, write 
Harry S. McConachie, 
Supt. of Agents. 
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No Easy Way—Continued 


Now this isn’t just “behind the 
desk theory.” We see it in action 
and working successfully every day. 
On the contrary, those plans which 
depend upon flooding the mail with 
return cards and then calling upon 
only those who send the cards back 
almost without exception end up 
eventually in dismal failure. The 
former is like intensively cultivating 
and seeding a_ reasonably-sized 
patch. The latter is like ploughing a 


hundred-thousand-acre plat, tossing 
in some seed and then never going 
back to harvest. 


The Only Way 


We can kid ourselves all we want, 
but there is only one way that life 
insurance is sold. That is during 
those minutes when we are face to 
face across the desk from our pros- 
pect. We can spend many unfruit- 
ful hours in searching for that il- 
lusive will-o’-the-wisp—an easy way 


YOUR $64 Question Answered 


Men who aspire to build a General Agency 
will find that opportunity here. Most of our 
General Agents are men promoted from the 
Agency ranks, who have developed successful 
Agencies through our proven training course, 
which gets new Agents into quick production. 


% An unsurpassed line of modern Life poli- 
cies, including Juvenile, with sales aids that 


click, assure SUCCESS TODAY .. . while 


Our liberal Agent’s Retirement Plan as- 


sures financial SECURITY TOMORROW. 


Highly desirable openings in several 
locations offer unlimited opportunity 
to men who want to succeed. 


A valuable addition to our sales tools is also 
offered in a complete line of Accident, Health 
and Hospital policies which is proving tremen- 


dously popular. 


Operating in Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio and Wisconsin. 


Accident @ 
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Health @ Hospital 





to write business—but the fact re- 
mains, people just won’t walk into 
our office, ask for a $10,000 Retire- 
ment Income and write out their 
check for same. If that were the 
case, you, as an underwriter, would 
cease to be the highest type of sales- 
man our economic system affords— 
you would become a mere order- 
taker and your scale of pay would 
be correspondingly lowered! 


Face Them! 


So, if the only way we are going 
to sell ten policies next week or next 
month is to.tell a hundred people 
we are coming around to face them 
across their desk, let’s not waste our 
time by kidding ourselves it can be 
done any other way. If Uncle Sam's 
postcards could write policies, all we 
would need would be a few good- 
looking young ladies with enough 
intelligence to fill out an application. 
And if that sounds as though we 
don’t believe in direct mail, let's 
hasten to assure you that we do— 
intelligent direct mail. There is a 
difference, for while the one be- 
comes a more or less ineffective 
propaganda machine with little or 
no results to be shown, the other 
takes us directly into the prospect’s 
presence under favorable conditions 
and there, “believe me, brother,” is 
the place, and the only place, where 


applications are customarily written! 
From Northern Life, Wash. 


SALES RESEARCH BUREAU 
No Annual Meeting 


A DEFERENCE to a request of 
the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Life Agency Officers 
and the Life Insurance Sales Ke- 
search Bureau scheduled for No- 
vember 14, 15 and 16, at the Edye- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago, has 
been cancelled. This decision was 
reached after a poll had been taken 
among the member companies and 
the majority decided that the meet- 
ing should not be held. Plans were 
immediately put into operation to 
make available to member com»a- 
nies as much of the material as 
possible which, under normal cir- 
cumstances, would have been pre- 
sented at the annual meeting. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


A.L.C.: The Federal Life & Casualty 
Company, Detroit, Michigan and the 
Western States Life Insurance Company, 
Fargo, North Dakota, have been ad- 
mitted to membership, bringing the total 
number of companies so affliated to 196. 


xk * 


American United Life: New paid-for 
business for the first 9 months of this 
year showed a 25% increase over the 
corresponding period in 1943. 


xk tk 


Bankers Life (lowa): Allan R. Shepherd, 
formerly an attorney for the OPA in 
Iowa, has been named Assistant Counsel 
of the Company. 

New business for the first 9 months of 
this year showed an increase of 20% 
over the same period in 1943. 


* & ® 


Bankers Life (Neb.): New business for 
the first 9 months of 1944 showed a gain 


of 8.3% over the same period in 1943. 


xk kk 


Berkshire Life: New business for the 
first 9 months of 1944 showed a gain of 
33% over the same period in 1943. 


xk * 


California-Western States: Alden An- 
derson, Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the company, died on Septem- 
ber 23 last at the age of 77 


xk * 


Canada Life: Ww. M. Jacobi has been 
appointed Educational Assistant and will 
assist H. E. Lumsden, Educational Su- 
pervisor. He was formerly Editor of the 
company’s field magazine. 

xkwk 


Canadian Sales: Sales of new life in- 
surance in the Dominion of Canada in 
the month of August, 1944 totaled $1,- 
970,000. This compares with $45,612,000 
for the same month of 1943. 

x *k * 


Columbian National: Colonel John P. 
Mullane recently observed his 35th an- 
niversary as General Agent for the com- 
pany in Kansas City, Missouri. 

x * k 


Connecticut General: John B. Lien- 
hard has been elected Assistant Actuary 
of the company. 

x * k& 


Connecticut Mutual: Warren T. Blease 
and W. Clement Mahoney have been 
appointed Assistant Secretaries of the 
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IN THE FIELD 


company. Mr. Blease’s association with 
the company began in 1925; Mr. Ma- 
honey’s started in 1917. 


xk * 


Equitable (N. Y.}: Second Vice Presi- 
dent H. A. Yoars has now been placed 
in charge of agency organization and 
operations in the New York Metropoli- 
tan Department of the Agency Depart- 
ment of the company. 


x*k 


Equitable {lowa): Gordon W. Cameron, 
Treasurer of the Aluminum Company 
of America, has been elected to the 
Board of Trustees of the company, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the recent 
death of John Sweetser. 


xk 


Franklin Life: New business for the 
first 9 months of this year showed a 
gain of 21% over the same period in 
1943. 

Carl A. Kloppenburg, General Agent 
for the company in Springfield, Illinois, 
recently completed 1,000 consecutive 
weeks in the company’s App-A-Week 
Club. Last December, W. J. Olive, the 
company’s General Agent in Holland, 
Michigan, passed a similar milestone. 


xk * 


Guardian Life: Last month three of- 
ficers of the company observed note- 
worthy anniversaries: President McLain, 
his 25th; Board Chairman Carl Heye, 
55th and Personal Director Miss Doro- 
thy Goldsmith, her 25th. 

A new booklet entitled “Is This For 
You?” written by Miss Beatrice Jones, 
C.L.U., Agency Assistant is now being 
used by the company to help secure 
women life underwriters. 


x*k 


Home Life (N. Y.): The first 9 months 
of 1944 were the best since 1930. New 
business for this period in 1944 exceeded 
by 18% the production for a similar 
period in 1943. 

Claude L. Booher, recently on an as- 
signment in the Agency Department in 
the home office as a field assistant, has 
been appointed Manager of the company’s 

Baltimore office. 

Harold A. Loewenheim, C.L.U. has 
been appointed to the Sales Training Di- 
vision of the Company. 


xk kk & 
Institute H.O. Underwriters: The fol- 


lowing companies have been admitted to 
membership in the Institute of Home 


Office Underwriters: American Hospital 
and Life Insurance Company, San An- 
tonio, Texas; Home State Life, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. ; ; Great National Life, 
Dallas, Texas. 

x * * 


Jefferson Standard: New business for 
the first 9 months of this year exceeded 
the same period of 1943 by 16%. N. J. 
Irwin and R. Hampton Davis have been 
appointed Managers for the company in 


Indianapolis, Indiana and Richmond, 
Virginia, respectively. George Elliott, 
C.L.U. and Harvey N. Radcliffe have 


been appointed Managers for the com- 
pany in Raleigh, and Wilmington, N. C. 


x & 


John Hancock: Clinton E. Brayton 
(20 years service) and Raymond Saum- 
seigle (24 years) have been elected As- 
sistant Secretaries of the cnmmneme. 

District Manager W. L. Kelaghan in 
Providence, R. |. has retired and three 
new districts were created in that city. 
They are under the managership of 
LeRoy B. Moriarty; Ralph B. Lombardo 
and Irving Fitelson. John E. Callahan, 
District Manager at Canton, Ohio has 
also retired and Raymond M. Bertsch 
has been named his successor. Thomas 
A. Jennings has been named District 
Manager at Stamford, Conn. and Arthur 
F. Norton has been promoted to Regional 
Manager in Southern New England ter- 
ritory. 

=e & @ 


Massachusetts Mutual: Gerald L. Grif- 
fin, C.L.U.,has been appointed General 
Agent for the company at Albany, New 
York, succeeding Wuliam A. Baker, 
who has resigned due to ill health but 
= continue to serve his personal clien- 
tele. 
x * k 


Metropolitan Life: Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 
2nd Vice President & Statistician, has 
been granted a leave of absence to ac- 
cept the position of Assistant to Chair- 
man O’Connor of the American Red 
Cross. 

Robert J. Seay, formerly Manager for 
the company in one of its two Memphis, 
Tenn. district offices, has been transferred 
to Birmingham, Ala., succeeding Willard 
W. McAden. Oscar L. Mims, formerly 
Manager for the company at Ensley, Ala., 
has been transferred in a simlar capacity 
to Anniston, Ala. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 

Robert B. Carter has been transferred 
in the same capacity as Manager of the 
company’s office in Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Succeeding him at Bowling Green is 
Paul E. Martin, formerly Agency Super- 
visor in that city. 

Spencer H. Brown, formerly Manager 
for the company at Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 
has been transferred in a similar capac- 
ity to the district office at Lexington, 
Kentucky. Robert H. Horton, formerly 
General Assistant Manager of the com- 
pany, has been appointed Manager at 
the company’s Decatur, Alabama district 
office, with branch offices at Florence, 
Ala. and Huntsville, Ala. 


x * * 

Middle Atlantic Actuarial Club: The 
10th anniversary meeting of the Club was 
held on Sept. 22nd last in the board room 
of the Acacia Mutual Life in Washing- 
ton, D. C. An interesting program was 
given commemorating the event and mem- 
bers of the Club and their friends held 
a reception and dinner in the Chinese 
Room in the Mayflower Hotel after the 
meeting. 


x kk 
National Life (Vt.): New business for 
the first 9 months showed a gain of 
27.33% over the same period in 1943. 
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‘World-wide protection is more of a 
necessity as distances diminish and 
every nation becomes a next door 
neighbor. Now more than ever, you 
will need to provide your clients with 
all around protection. 
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The USLife specializes in foreign 
coverage for civilians working or 
living abroad, and offers a complete 
portfolio of regular Life, Accident 
and Health, and Group forms for 
home front needs. To assure the best 
selection, scope and service — here or 
around the globe — call the nearest 
USLife general agent. 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 











N. Y. C. Sales: For September, 1944 

totaled $47,357,000 compared with $42,- 

747,000 for the same month last year. 
xk *k * 


N. Y. C. Underwriters: Gerald H. 

Young, C.L.U. has been elected to the 

Board of Directors of the New York 

City Life Underwriters’ Association, 

filling the vacancy caused by the death 

of George A. Goodridge on June 30 last. 
x kk 


New York Life: Charles H. Langmuir, 
who retired as a Vice President of the 
company in 1941 after 48 years of service, 
died on October 7 last. 

* M * 
Northwestern National: J. Edward Al- 
bachten has been named Manager of the 
company’s Albachten Agency in St. Louis. 
He succeeds his brother Rudy, who died 
recently. Dan D. McLaughlin has been 
named Mr. Albachten’s successor as a 
Home Office Field Representative. 


xk * 


Penn Mutual: A supplement to the 
company’s original booklet “Answers to 
Servicemen’s Questions” has now been 
published and is being distributed to the 
company’s personnel in the armed forces. 
This supplement contains the G.I. Bill of 
Rights. 
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Syuthesis 


Success, should the geometri- 
cian strive to picture it, coul 
never be represented by a 
straight line. Only the polygon 
would be adequate, for success 
is a many-sided achievement 
involving a multitude of con- 
tributing factors. “It is a com- 
plex molecule, not an indivis- 
ible element,” the chemist must 
agree. 

Tragically, it often happens 
that the man or institution gain- 
ing success fails to recognize, or 
forgets, that the accomplish- 
ment was the product of more 
than one component—self. 
Actually, invariably, success re- 
sults from a combination and 
inter-play of numerous impell- 
ing human forces functioning 
with the deliberate purpose of 
attaining the supreme goal. 

Fortunate indeed is the man 
or woman linked with an 
organization whose creed is “the 
everlasting team-work of every 
bloomin soul!” 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1877 INDIANAPOLIS 
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Prudential: Arthur L. Stephans (43 
years’ service), W. Jackson Letts (15 
years) and Thomas R. Miller (25 years) 
have been elected Assistant Secretaries 


‘of the company. 


Eugene H. Cochrane, Superintendent 
of the company’s Elizabeth, N. J. office, 
observed his 40th year of continuous 
ae with the Prudential on September 

ast. 

Mark .C. Turner has been promoted to 
position of Superintendent of the St. 
John, B., Canada office, replacing 
E. J. Henwood, who has been transferred 
to the Peterborough office. 

Roland S. Barber, Superintendent of 
the Stratford, Ontario office of the Pru- 
dential, recently completed 35 years of 
service with the company. 

Edwin J. Henwood has been trans- 
ferred from St. John, New Brunswick 
to Peterborough, Ontario in the same ca- 
pacity as Superintendent. He succeeds 
John A. Troke in Peterborough, who has 
retired. 

xk kk 


Sales Research Bureau: The Federal 
Life & Casualty Company, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, has been admitted to membership 
in the Bureau, bringing the total to 138 
companies, which include 109 companies 
in the U. S., 19 in Canada and 10 foreign 
associates, 
x *k* * 


Shenandoah Life: F. Edward Huston, 
Secretary & Actuary of the American 
Life Convention, has been elected Ac- 
tuary of the company succeeding C. A. 
McConaghy, who has resigned. 

F. Day Light has been appointed Asst. 
Secretary of the company. His services 
with Shenandoah cover a period of 16 
years. 

xk *&* * 


Sun Life (Canada): WW. S. Penny, Di- 
rector of Agencies, tendered his resig- 
nation on September 30 last. 


xk * 


Union Central Life: Dr. William O. 
Pauli, Associate Medical Director and 
with the company since 1910, died on 
September 16 last. 


xk kk 


Union Mutual Life: Francis B. J. Mc- 
Caffrey has been appointed Assistant 
Manager of the company’s mid-town 
(New York City) Agency. 

For the fifth time in the company’s 
history, a director (this time, Horace A. 
Hildreth) has been elected Governor of 
that state. 

= & & 


United States Life: New business for 
the first nine months of this year showed 
oa of 32% over the same period in 


Roy A. Foan has been appointed a 
Field Supervisor of the company. Suc- 
ceeding him as Manager of the Newark 
branch was Fronk G. Donnelly. 
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Lhe satesman’s most valuable asset 
ts the planned use of his limited 
time with selected frrospects 


Time-planning and prospect cultivation are made less difficult 
by the use of Massachusetts Mutual direct mail advertising 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS | 


Bertrand J. Perry, President 








exactly what percentage of the life insurance busi- 

ness in force is participating and non-participating 
respectively. There are 313 life companies in Best’s 
1944 Reports upon which complete statistics are shown 
and from this material we have prepared the table 
shown on this page. To make the study more illuminat- 
ing the insurance figures, separated as to non-par, an- 
nual dividend and deferred and quinquennial dividend, 
have been included on a basis to show what type of 
company in each classification holds the business. Sev- 
eral interesting facts are found in the picture here 
presented. First, the 313 companies are divided into 
141 stock companies writing non-par insurance only 
(45% of the total number of companies), 72 mutual 
companies writing participating insurance only (23%) 
and 100 so-called “mixed” companies; that is, stock 
companies which write both par and non-par, or, in a few 
instances, par only. It follows that 77% of all life com- 
panies here reviewed—and this percentage should hold 
for the entire industry—are stock companies and are 
controlled by the stockholders regardless of the type of 
insurance written, and the remaining 23% are regular 
mutual companies. 

Note that the total insurance in force in this group- 
ing is $147,344,441,000 (about 99.8% of the entire life 
insurance industry) and that slightly over two-thirds 
(67.6%) is in the regular mutual companies, and the 
remaining one-third in stock or “mixed” companies. 
Therefore, 23% of the companies have in force about 


Te QUESTION often arises in shop talk as to 


two-thirds of the total life insurance business. The 
statistics shown lend themselves to further analyses ; 
for example, about 90% of all annual dividend business 
is in regular mutual companies, whereas over 55% of 
all non-par business is held by straight stock companies 
and 43% of non-par is in the “mixed” companies. 


Companies Omitted 


By way of explanation, we point to the fact that all 
Canadian companies not operating in the United States 
are omitted from these statistics. The Connecticut Sav- 
ings Banks, Massachusetts Savings Banks, New York 
Savings Banks and the Wisconsin State Life Fund are 
not included as companies but the insurance in each 
case is included with the mutual insurance. There are 
a few scrambled entries where, in one case, a mutual 
company writes non-participating business on some 
forms and in two cases a mutual company writes all of 
its business on the non-par basis ; another mutual com- 
pany writes both participating and non-participating-— 
in each case, however, the business has been included 
with the mutual business and, in total it would not 
amount to much, it has no bearing on the ratios, etc. 

It would not be possible from the annual statement 
as filed with the Insurance Departments to determine 
the amount of participating and non-participating re- 
spectively included in mew business. The only source 
for this material would be the home offices of the in- 
dividual companies. 


Distribution of Insurance In Force, 12/31/43 














(000 Omitted) 
Deferred 
Annual and Quin- Non-Par- 
No. % Dividend % quennial % ticipating % Total % 
Stock Companies ....... 141 45.0 $232,529 0.2 $24,019 1.3 $19,895,591 55.6 $20,152,139 13.7 
Mutual Companies ..... 72 23.0 98,480,025 89.8 665,794 36.0 489,163 1.4 99,634,982 67.6 
Mixed Companies ...... 100 32.0 10,985,061 10.0 1,157,801 62.7 15,414,457 43.0 27,557,320 18.7 
PME eG ccesesnins 313 100.0 $109,697,615 100.0 $1,847,615 100.0 $35,799,211 100.0 $147,344,441 100.0 
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AMERICA’S 


ELDOM if ever in the world’s history have sales- 

men of the spoken and printed word had better 

cause to be proud of their profession and of what 
various members of that profession are doing—oiten 
against extraordinary odds—than they have today. 

Naturally, the word “salesman” means “one whose 
occupation is to sell goods, merchandise or services” ; 
and naturally, too, many are selling a quite special kind 
of goods, merchandise and service at the present time. 

A soldier, fighting in the South Pacific, has so in- 
spired, encouraged and heartened the men of his com- 
mand that they are reliably reported to have the highest 
morale of any troops in that particular theater of 
war. . . . That man is a salesman! 

A merchant heading up the war bond drives in a 
certain midwestern town has regularly placed that 
town first among all towns of its size in the country in 
total war bond subscriptions. . . . That man, too, is a 
salesman ! 

An automobile dealer I know has formed a loyal band 
of blood donors who have already given hundreds of 
pints of blood to the Red Cross and who keep on going 
hack to give more. ... That dealer is a salesman! 

A home owner in a certain community has got all 
his neighbors backing up the various salvage campaigns 
so enthusiastically and effectively that collections in his 
neighborhood steadily exceed the collections in any 
comparable neighborhood in town. That home 
owner is a salesman! 

A hard-pressed, small businessman in an essential 
civilian line is winning near prewar service from his 
suppliers—keeping his employees on their toes—keeping 
his customers satisfied—holding the line against all 
difficulties and discouragements, so that he can con- 
tinue to perform a useful service, maintain his business 
and pay his share of wartime taxes. . . . That business- 
man is a salesman! 





All Are Salesmen—All Are Selling 


All these men are salesmen in the fullest and truest 
meaning of the word; all of them are playing a worthy 
role in the war effort ; and, while all of them aren’t in 
what is now popularly known as “1-A,” all of them are, 
nevertheless, definitely and decidedly “A-1.” 

And yet, every once in a while, we hear this or that 
‘areless or ill-informed person speak of salesmen of 
the spoken or printed word as being “‘nonessential” and 
‘f salesmanship as being a “nonessential” occupation. 
lhe point being, one assumes, that a salesman’s “blood, 
toil, tears and sweat” are somehow less important or 
‘ssential than the “blood, toil, tears and sweat” of some 
other person in some other line of endeavor! Or that 
modern wars are fought—on the home front and on 
he battle front—solely with ships, planes, tanks and 
guns, and not at all with plans, ideas, thoughts and 
words! 
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SALESMEN 


by W. E. HOLLER, General Sales Manager, 
Chevrolet Motor Division, General Motors Corporation 


Dismiss this as being obviously unsound and untrue 
and you will still find yourself looking for any logical 
basis for the current canard against salesmen and 
selling, particularly in view of the fact that salesmen 
have done so much for America in the past, are con- 
tinuing to do so much today, and are planning to do 
so much more in the future. 

Let’s take a look at the record—Lest we forget. It is 
salesmen who have cleared the way for the adoption 
of every new idea—every new invention—every new 
product in America’s history. 

It is salesmen who have “sold” all of us on making 
our phenomenal progress in industry, in transportation 
and in communications. 

It is salesmen who have helped to create millions of 
new jobs for millions of new workers, year after year. 

It is salesmen who have made possible the miracle of 
modern mass production by their own amazing achieve- 
ments in modern mass selling. 

It is salesmen—salesmen of the spoken and printed 
word—who have helped to build our giant U. S. indus- 
trial machine which is now turning out vast supplies 
of weapons of all kinds in an unending stream to wrest 
Victory from our Axis enemies. 

Salesmen—and_ salesmanship—“nonessential”’ ? 

Happily, the thoughtless charge has never gained 
serious currency anywhere except in the minds of the 
thoughtless few ; and happily, too, for America’s future, 
there are salesmen among us who can shatter it with 
a single blow of common sense and common selling. 

We can put it down here and now that not only are 
salesmen and “selling” essential—not only are they use- 
fully creative—but they are also the constructive and re- 
constructive hope of this nation of ours in the eventful 
days which lie ahead. 











Conversation and Demonstration 


Salesmanship and selling, stripped of all mystery and 
magic and put in the plainest and simplest terms, are 
conversation and demonstration—conversatién to make 
a point—demonstration to drive the point home. 

It follows that men cannot possibly attain any ob- 
jective—whether it be political, commercial, military or 
otherwise—unless and until convincing conversations 
are first held and a satisfactory understanding arrived 
at among all the parties concerned. 

The more conversations you have, the more plans, 
ideas, products or services you stand to sell. 

The more conversations you have that go right, the 
more “signed orders” you get. 

The more conversations you have that go wrong, the 
more “sales” you lose. -* 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Affiliated 


NATIONAL HOTELS 


ALABAMA 
HOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES........ Mobile 
HOTEL THOMAS JEFFERSON. . Birmingham 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 






HOTEL WASHINGTON........ Washington 
ILLINOIS 
SG oe cvcsccccccacess Rockford 
INDIANA 
HOTEL, CUAVOOGL «0... ccccees Indianapolis 
LOUISIANA 
occurs ccasicane New Orleans 
HOTEL DEsoTa icc Weeeweeae New Orleans 
MISSISSIPPI 
I a eeeanecsiscicins Meridian 
NEBRASKA 
PT, Pao civineniccvicccccce Omaha 
NEW MEXICO 
ee Clovis 
OKLAHOMA 
WETEL ALDRIDGE. <.c.0cccccccises Wewoka 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
HOTEL WADE HAMPTON....... Columbia 
TEXAS 
HOTEL STEPHEN F. AUSTIN...... Austin 
MOTEL BROW caccccccicccccs Beaumont 
HOTEL BROWNWOOD......... Brownwood 
HOTEL SOUTHERN... ..ccscce Brownwood 
pre tar El Paso 
rere Fort Worth 
HOTEL ae Raeenaa eee Galveston 
HOTE EE fe oachiat,5'0.6:8:000O Galveston 
HOTEL Sean OO ae Galveston 
CORONADO COURTS........... Galveston 
GAGE TAR GOUT. ce ccccccccves Galveston 
MIRAMAR COURT............. Galveston 
HOTEL CAVALIER............. Galveston 
0 Ser Laredo 
HOTEL = . Lubbock 
HOTEL FALLS.. . Marlin 
HOTEL CACTUS. .San Angelo 
HOTEL M : ‘San Antonio 
ANGELES ENOURTS GSinamaiewala San Antonio 


VIRGINIA 
HOTEL MOUNTAIN LAKE. .Mountain Lake 
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AMERICA'S SALESMEN—Continued 


In other words, it is the quality and the quantity | 
the conversations which occur that determine the su 
cess or failure of any business concern. It is not p: 
marily the factories or the machinery or the capital, 
is the contacts which occur between the selling organiza 
tion and the prospects that spell the success or failure 


jar- 





time. 

That is what “selling” is—conversation and demon- 

stration—that and nothing more; and, when you look at 
the subject in this light, you recognize at once that all 
of us are salesmen and all of us are selling. 
It makes no difference where you turn—whether to 
the halls of government, to industry, to agriculture, to 
labor or to the professions—everywhere you will find 
evidence of the same clarifying (and sometimes con- 
fusing!) conversation and demonstration which are thie 
real essence of all selling. 

Yes, all of us are “salesmen” and all of us are “sell- 
ing.” . . . Each of us is trying to sell the rest of us 
something which he believes will benefit all of us... . 
And that is all to the good. . It clarifies issues; it 
sharpens our powers of perception and causes good 
plans and products to rise, and bad plans and products 
to fall; it proves that “selling” is the most nearly uni- 
versal profession of all. 


Postwar Will Test the Best of Salesmen 


Some day (and let us all hope, soon!) this war will 
be over . . . military victory will have been won 
war production in our factories will be halted overnight 

. our fighting men will be mustered out of the armed 
forces . . . America will look about her for the victories 
of peace. 

And then what? 

Now, all this super-optimism about postwar pros- 
perity may be founded on fact... . / All of it may work 
out exactly the way we'd like to have it. 

But, unless I miss my guess, what is more likely to 
happen is that we’ll have a more or less “‘brief” period 
of changeover in many of our factories and cities which 
will tend to frighten millions of buyers and freeze much 
of our postwar purchasing power, followed by a buy- 
ing flurry in some lines perhaps, and then a hurry-up 
call for salesmen—quality salesmen—salesmen of the 
spoken and printed word—to get things going again 
on a volume basis. 

The good salesman is always essential ; the bad salvs- 
man is always nonessential ; and the postwar period will 
test all salesmen as they have never been tested before. 

Reprinted from Atlantic Life “Curren‘s 


FAMILY’S WARTIME EXPENSES 


HE average American family’s share of its country’s 
wartime expenses is about $8,200, of which it his 
already contributed over $1,400 since Pearl Harbor: 
will still owe over $6,800 as its pro rata share of te 
postwar national debt, according to a summary )y 





Northwestern National Life Insurance Company. 
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To date, the average U. S. family has invested ap- 
proximately $1,000 in E, F, and G War Bonds, of 
which it has cashed in $90 due to some emergency or 
other cause, leaving a net cash investment of about 
$410. The family since 1941 has paid over $500 in 
federal income taxes. As such a family paid no in- 
come taxes prior to 1942, its subsequent tax contribu- 
tions should be considered as net investment in the 
war effort, the study says. 

The family’s $6,800 share of the postwar national 
debt, some $1,200 of which share was peacetime, pre- 
1941 debt, will mean a pro rata interest burden of over 
$100 a year. The per tamily share of the annual cost 
of our army and navy will be around $160; its share 
of the cost of postwar veterans’ benefits and pensions 
will probably run about $80 annually; the per family 
cost of farm payments and farm price supports after 
the war will approximate $55 a year, according to 
current estimates. With other postwar costs of govern- 
ment, the U. S. family’s share of the nation’s estimated 
18— to 20-billion-dollar annual operating costs will total 
about $500 per year. Thus it can expect little relief in 
income tax rates in the immediate postwar period. 

As the war nears its close, the typical U. S. family 
faces the future with $910 cash invested in War Bonds 
and some $930 in the form of other savings,—bank, 
savings and loan association, or postal savings. It has 
over $3,000 in life insurance protection. 

The family will start the postwar period with little 
or no instalment debts, as restrictions on instalment 
selling, combined with the scarcity of goods ordinarily 
purchased on instalments, have held down new pur- 
chases while old obligations were being liquidated. Prob- 
ably the family’s automobile and tires are run down, 
and considerable household equipment needs repairs or 
replacement. The family has a burning desire for a lot 
of consumer goods that have been impossible to buy 
during the war; it has over $1,800 in cash plus a 
large instalment credit borrowing capacity. It won't 
worry to much about the national debt. 

If uncertain of its breadwinner’s postwar pay check, 
the family will probably hang on to its cash resources 
and enter into only the most necessary obligations, the 
study suggests. But if continued employment prospects 
are rosy, the average U. S. family has the resources 
with which to enter a large and prolonged buying 
spree as soon as wartime restraints on production and 
purchasing are relaxed or lifted, the study concludes. 





ACCOUNTS INSURED $5000 


A Non-Speculative Insured Investment Legal for Trust Funds 
Start An Investment Account With Us 
LATEST SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND AT RATE OF 3% PER ANNUM 
Write for Financial Statement and Booklet. 


Atlanta Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 


22 Marietta St. Bldg.—Ground Floor 
ASSETS OVER $9,500,000, SURPLUS AND RESERVES OVER $850,000 


Member Federal Home Loan Bank System 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 


Walter McElreath, President W. L. Blackett, Vice-President 
R. W. Davis, V.-President-Treas. W. O. DuVall, Sec'y-Att'y 


Buy War Bonds—We Sell Them 





Georgia's Largest Federal 


Home Office 
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CAL-WESTERN’S 


New Agent’s Contract 
PROVIDES: 


E-x-t-r-a—life-time renewals with higher 
margins in second and third critical 


years. 


E-x-t-r-a—higher commissions in first 
year. 


E-x-t-r-a—agent's retirement plan in 


addition to life-time renewals. 


E-x-t-r-a—cash bonuses for App-A- 
Week, Ten-A-Month, and Leading 
Producers’ Club memberships. 


E-x-t-r-a—free group life insurance. 


E-x-t-r-a—group sickness, accident and 


hospitalization on a contributory plan. 


"E-x-t-r-a" in contract advantages it's 


California-Western States 


Life Insurance Company 


Sacramento 





Viewpoints of the Future—Continued 


writers into the next frontier of 
public understanding and public ac- 
ceptance.” 


Mr. Worthington 


Next Mr. Fuller undertook to 
serve in the capacity of a reporter 
by considering Mr. Worthington’s 
stimulating and thoughtful paper 
which had been titled ““Reconversion 
Problems of Agency Management.” 
At times he quoted the author di- 
rectly, and at other points he spoke 
from his own study of the prepared 
paper, “all with the intent of pre- 
senting the heart of his well con- 


sidered thought to you,” he told 
those present. 
Mr. Worthington had _ stressed 


that the agency end of life insurance 
had a great responsibility and a great 
opportunity, with perhaps the great- 
est prospect of competition for man- 
power that the business has ever 
known, in the period immediately 
following this war. 

“The responsibility is to do our 
full share in assisting to place re- 
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turning service men in positions for 
which they are qualified,” Mr. 
Worthington had written. 


Manpower Changes 


“The opportunity arises from the 
fact that following this war there 
will be a greater reshuffling of man- 
power than you or I are likely to 
see again in our business lifetime.” 

This situation will be the more 
acute due to the fact that many of 
our largest businesses have elimi- 
nated practically their entire sales 
organizations. Such businesses will 
offer the type of men life insurance 
is seeking attractive positions, with, 
in many cases, salaries and bonuses.” 
We cannot be complacent about the 
competition of other businesses for 
the men we want, Mr. Fuller then 
warned, adding, “There is an alarm- 
ing tendency to oversimplify the 
problems of agency building in the 
postwar period. 

“We cannot conclude that our 
former associates now under arms 
will return to us as the nucleus of 
our agency organization. We must 
consider what the returning service 


= 





man is thinking about.” He then 
pointed out, in this connection, that 
Mr. Worthington, after having 
talked with service men and officers 
who handle personal problems of 
our men in arms, had stated: “Many 
veterans will not go back to their 
old jobs until they have explored 
new fields which offer greater op- 
portunity and greater freedom of 
action.” Such men feel the neces- 
sity for making up the one to four 
years which have been taken out of 
their business lives. Such men, and 
Mr. Worthington feels this to be 
important, have developed a healthy 
respect for sound training, educa- 
tion and drilling which will ade- 
quately assist them for their jobs. 
They will feel a continuing need 
in civilian life for the serious oricn- 
tation lectures of the armed services, 
which can never be met by casual 
and occasional agency meetings. The 
returning service men on the whok 
will be more sold on training and 
education than before the war. 
The war has brought a reshuffling 
of objectives, ambitions and valucs, 
Mr. Fuller brought out, saying: 
“We must have a comprehensive and 
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WHY THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL? 


We offer an altogether unique Agency 
Contract. 


ST. PAUL 


sends greetings to the insurance men 
in Springfield, Illinois where Minnesota 











of the “Seven Majestic Hills” 


WwE GREW IN 
MODERN 





THESSAME 
cry 


Deep in the heart of the Land of Lakes lies the city 


oe +e wat Paw... 


the home of the Minnesota Mutual. 


Saint Paul proudly boasts the finest, most modern 
and efficient city hall and court house to be found 
any place in the country. The structure, unique in 
design and architecture, contains within its walls, of- 
fices and court rooms finished in 25 different kinds 
of woods obtained from all parts of the world. This 
4,000,000 dollar structure has attracted world-wide 


attention. 


Minnesota Mutual is as modern as this handsome, 
efficient example of present day American architec- 


ture .. 


. in its variety of forms of coverage, gener- 


osity and clarity of policy form, sales aids that are 


effective and different. 


the 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL 





Mutual plans to establish a general LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
mest SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
well defined plan of agency opera- Mr. White “This is true to some extent in 


tions if we are to justify our posi- 
tions in the postwar world. Our 
plans should at least be in the blue 
print stage right now.” 


Salary and Retirement 


Touching on the matter of com- 
pensation for agents in the postwar 
period, Mr. Fuller said that Mr. 
Worthington stated that he favored 
a guaranteed salary, but admitted 
that many agency executives may 
not agree. “In any event, we will 
agree that many returning service 
men, especially those over 30, will 
be looking for the security of a 
guaranteed income to get them back 
into civilian life—a salary, if you 
wish to call it that, which can be 
aljusted according to the results he 
produces, and with the security of a 
retirement plan at age 60 or 65. 
Certainly this matter of compensa- 
tion will have a direct bearing on 
your patterns of agency and field 
building,” Mr. Fuller observed. He 
also brought out that Mr. Worthing- 
ton stressed the fact that it is diffi- 
cult to determine where training 
ends and direction begins. 
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The prepared paper that Mr. 
White had submitted to Mr. Fuller 
had been titled “Salt, Gold and 
Water,” and the Section chairman 
confessed that the address had lost 
much in summarization. He handled 
it in the same manner as Mr. 
Worthington’s paper, a direct quota- 
tion here and comments there. 

Mr. White had confessed that 
while in the selection of his title 
he might have been guilty of over- 
simplifying, he pointed out that most 
institutions and most mechanisms 
are capable of being reduced to 
fairly few basic components. “In 
any field of operations you may se- 
lect, the elements are few,” he added. 

After describing the basic facts 
about these three elements salt, gold 
and water, all well known to most 
men and women, Mr. White brought 
out their application to human char- 
acter and life insurance. 

Mr. Fuller said that Mr. White 
in his paper had expressed the be- 
lief that we are passing through 
days of comparatively easy achieve- 
ment in many types of business; it is 
possible to look like a success when 
one may only be an opportunist. 


life insurance,” he said, but he 
warned days of increased and severe 
competition lie ahead. We shall pass 
from swollen incomes to forced 
economies. We shall find returning 
service men properly given preferred 
attention in many aspects of life, 
and we shall meet new sales resist- 
ance as a result of new forms of 
financial protection. 

“Nevertheless,” Mr. Fuller said, 
“Mr. White is convinced that life 
insurance faces an era of great op- 
portunity, where the race will be 
to the strong. He feels that our 
selling must be more _ intelligent, 
more aggressive and more persua- 
sive than ever before if we are to 
bring to the American public the 
full benefits of life insurance.” 

He brought out that the counter- 
part of salt in our makeup is deter- 
mination; of gold, vision, and of 
water, integrity, and stated that we 
must preserve and cultivate these 
elements of determination, vision 
and integrity in ourselves and seek 
to earnestly and assiduously instill 
them in others. “Such is the way 
of life insurance, and such must be 
our way of life,” he added. 
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President's Report—Continued 


contracts by many companies. Some 
observers feel that there has been 
too much of a tendency to confuse 
the problems of agents’ compensa- 
tion and agents’ retirement (and 
sight may be lost of the fact that 
compensation is only one phase of 
the agency management problem— 
not the cure-all) but it seems quite 
clear that returning veterans, in 
many cases, will recognize that an 
intelligent, painstaking effort has 
been made by Management, in their 
absence, to modernize the relation- 
ship of the agent with his company 
and to enable him to resume his 
civilian status under the most favor- 
able circumstances provided by mod- 
ern training and retraining, together 

















*“Men of Anico.”’ 


Increase over 











GALVESTON, TEXAS 





WATCH THESE “MEN OF ANICO” 


They move in “circles of certainty.”’ They 
know they’ve got the plans for progress in 
their kit. You’ve got to admire the way they 
reflect the success of Anico. 

Thirty-nine years of progress does things 
for Anico’s sales representatives—these 


Gross Income for 1943 $ 34,467,306.92 


previous year..... 4,113,050.86 
Total Assets........ 129,200,003.80 

Increase over 

previous year..... 17,426,812.31 
Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders ....... 18,186,933.52 

Increase over 

previous year..... 1,252,245.69 
Insurance in Force. 1,123,640,510.00 

Increase over 

previous year... 131,210,924.00 


Amertcan National 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


W. L. Moody, Jr 


with definite plans to help the agent 
recover ground lost during his ab- 
sence. 


Re-adjustments 


“Tt was but natural that some 
services and projects were adversely 
affected by conditions prevailing 
during the year. A few of these are 
mentioned but as a reminder that 
special attention should be given 
them at the earliest possible moment. 

“1. Many research and statistical 
studies were abandoned in order 


that available personnel could be 
used on immediate problems ; 

“2. Changes in personnel policy 
were necessitated by market con- 
ditions in the hiring 
. sonnel ; 


of new per- 
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“3. Reservoirs of staff materi:! 
available for future promotion 
places of responsibility have bec 
sorely depleted ; 

“4. There has been a relaxati: 
in standards for periodic medic 
observation of employees, with re- 
sultant probable failure of early 
detection of conditions requiring 
medical treatment and cases where 
increased work and_ responsibility 
coupled with heavy personal emo- 
tional strains, may be leading to 
premature retirement ; 

“5. The up-grading of employces 
has been dictated by present de- 
mands rather than particular and 
peculiar qualifications of the indivi- 
dual ; 

“6. Development plans for per- 
sonnel and procedures have been 
neglected or curtailed. 

“7. There has been an_ under- 
standable relaxation of cost and 
budget controls in a period of spe- 
cial stress and strain. 

“This list is by no means com- 
plete; it is but suggestive. In our 
particular industry, progress is 
measured by improvements in tech- 
niques plus the improvement in per- 
sonnel moral resulting from a real 
and frequently a personal interest 
in the physical and mental health of 
our associates, their happiness in 
working conditions, their opportu- 
nity for growth and advancement 
and finally their treatment as indi- 
viduals, componently an_ integral 
part of Management itself. 

“This has been an active year for 
the industry. The various problems 
and the varied fields in which they 
still exist strengthen us in our zeal 
to solve them intelligently. 


The A.L.C. 


“And now for the third and last 
part of this report—the activity of 
the Convention in the past year 

“In a year marked both by ‘he 
variety and complexity of the mat- 
ters engaging the attention of the 
Convention, credit for what has 
been accomplished is shared by ‘he 
personnel of the Convention’s re:u- 
lar and special committees and ‘he 
staff members and officers at He:d- 
quarters. It is therefore particula‘ly 
appropriate that our members:ip 
be given the opportunity, as will 
be done during our meeting t's 
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veek, to hear first-hand reports 
irom the Chairmen of those com- 
iiittees which were especially active 
this year. These reports will give 
a more accurate account of the 
work of the Convention during the 
past twelve months than could be 
provided in a summary made by 
your President. In addition, as a 
special feature of this program, the 
Chairman of every section, not regu- 
larly meeting this year, will report 
for his section to you. 

“Though due to reasons for which 
this administration claims no credit, 
it is none the less a very happy 
fact that, during the year, more new 
companies were added to the mem- 
bership of the American Life Con- 
vention than in any single year since 
it was founded. Sixteen companies 
became members, and it is a privi- 
lege to welcome warmly these fine 
companies and their official families 
into the Convention.” 


No Action on Unification 


President McLain also touched on 
the studies of special committees of 
the Convention and of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, 
now the Life Insurance Association 
of America, in regards to the unifi- 
cation of the two organizations and 
of their joint report of April 13, 
1944, recommending that no action 
be taken by either body respecting 
unification at this time but suggest- 
ing that the work of both organiza- 
tions should be studied in order to 
avoid duplication of activities. Presi- 
dent McLain reported that subse- 
quently new special committees of 
the two organizations were named 
to study this important question of 
avoidance of duplication of activities 
and now are functioning. He also 
stated that two special committees 
named earlier in the year, one to 
Study Pending Legislation, the other 
to Study Insurance Regulation, 
would have interesting reports to 
make at the meeting. 

He briefly outlined other com- 
mittee reports to be made on varied 
subjects to illustrate the wide scope 
of the Convention’s interests and 
the aggressive manner in which com- 
mon problems are being studied and 
handled. 

In this connection he paid high 
tribute to the fine work of the 
Convention’s headquarters organi- 
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Pacific Mutual’s New and Unusual Savings Plan 
is complete personal insurance protection, pre- 
cisely lined up with the needs of today’s way of 
life. It is protection for all four hazards—Death, 
Sickness, Accident, Old Age—combined in one 
plan, issued by one company. 


This New and Unusual Savings Plan—simple, 
logical and saleable—ranks high on the long list 
of company advantages which inspire Pacific 
Mutual underwriters to say, “Ours is a distinctive 


company.” 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(A CALIFORNIA CORPORATION) 
HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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zation in Chicago under the great 
handicaps of the war, such as the 
manpower shortage, accentuated be- 
cause its normal staff is “comprised 
largely of young, able and enthusi- 
astic people, untiring in their efforts, 
and whose absence has placed a very 
heavy load upon their associates 
who are carrying on.” He especially 
mentioned Ralph H. Kastner, Asso- 
ciate General Counsel ; F. E. Huston, 
Secretary and Actuary; Irving V. 
Brunstrom, Attorney ; Mildred Ham- 
mond, Assistant Secretary, and 
Lillian Wille, Assistant Treasurer, 
as worthy of appreciation for their 
fine work the past year. 

He also thanked the members of 
the Executive Committee for their 
guidance in the handling of the Con- 
vention’s activities the past year, and 
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the chairmen and members of other 
committees for their contributions 
to the Convention’s work. 


Hogg New Manager-Counsel 


In conclusion he touched on the 
selection, unanimously, last June of 
Robert L. Hogg as Manager and 
General Counsel of the American 
Life Convention to succeed Colonel 
Charles Burton Robbins, who died 
on July 5, 1943. He paid high 
tribute to the fine character, splendid 
legal background, record of distin- 
guished public service, outstanding 
trade association affairs, experience 
and great personal magnetism of 
Mr. Hogg, who assumed his duties 
at the Convention’s headquarters in 
Chicago as of September Ist. 
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The New York Life Insurance Company pays 
tribute to the 1,690 members of its 1944 Nylic 
Clubs. To achieve Club membership, a New York 
Life field representative must measure up to high 
standards under Club rules, not only in volume 
of paid for production but also in personal 
earnings and the type of business produced. 


The Top Club, $200,000 Club and $100,000 
Club comprise over 50 per cent of the 
New York Life’s active full-time agency force. 


i i LOUIS P. KRAUS 
The average paid for production of the 1,690 a 


Club Members was $230,373, which is 35 per 
cent greater than during the previous year. 


The 483 members of the 1944 Nylic Top Club had 
an average paid for production of $389,885. As com- 
pared with the previous year, there was a 59 per cent 
increase in the number of Top Club members and a 30 
per cent increase in the average paid volume per member. 


Eleven members of the Top Club paid for over 
$1,000,000 of new business in the New York Life during 
the Club Year. 


The 1944 Nylic Club records reflect the high 


measure of success being enjoyed by the members of 


the Nylic field force. 


Especially deserving of high honors are the Officers 
of the 1944 Nylic Top Club. President of the 1944 Top 
Club is Louis P. Kraus of Baltimore. The face value of 
his paid Club volume was $2,126,500. The Chairman of 
the Top Club’s Advisory Board of Directors is Brown C. 
Woodbury of San Francisco, the 1943 Top Club President. 
His paid Club business for the past two Club years totaled 
almost $3,000,000. 


It is with pride that the New York Life publishes 
the photographs of the Officers of the 1944 Top Club. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


THE 1944 NYLIC CLUBS 
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Managements’ Responsibility—Cont. 

Speaking of individualities, how 
many of us would like to wager 
even a little, on our ability to pick 
out of any agency—on the basis of 
looks alone—the outstanding pro- 
ducer ? 

The 408 members of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, for example, 
offer a startling instance of physical 
and mental contrasts. They are all 
different. 


Similarities 


Yet, while he is different, every 
agent also has something in common 
with every other agent—with you, 
with me, with every other person 
in the world. 

He is a man—or perhaps I should 
add, today, a woman. 

Physically he is like every other 
human. 

He gets hungry and eats; he 
works hard and rests; he grows old 
and he dies just like you and me and 
every other person. 

Mentally, too, he has similarities 
to every other human. 





He has a natural appetite for 
knowledge. 

He wants to know the “why” of 
things; he learns the things he is 
interested in; he resents unfairness, 
he responds to honesty and sincerity 
just as you and I do. 

It is because of this human nature 
of his that he can and does work 
with other individuals as a member 
of a team. 

He comes to us because he seeks 
the opportunity to fulfill some or 
most of his desires. Primarily he 
seeks a means of acquiring food, 
clothing, shelter, education, recrea- 
tion, luxuries for himself and for 
his family—but apart from these 
things which can be bought with the 
money he earns, he sees in the posi- 
tion of agent an opportunity to get. 
out of the work itself, many of the 
things he wants out of life stich as 
—a sense of dignity—of being re- 
spected ; a sense of accomplishments 
worthy of his talents—the satisfac- 
tion of doing something that helps 
others—creative activity—freedom 
of action and speech—congenial as- 
sociations. 
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And as Managers and General 
Agents it is our responsibility to 
help him to gain as many of those 
things as he can. 


Successful Agent 


Recently in preparing a course 
for Managers on “Training the 
Agent” our company’s Field Train- 
ing Division made a study of what 
successful agents do in their efforts 
to become successful. The results 
of the study were reduced to four 
simple steps. This chart outlines the 
steps. 

1. The successful Agent sets up 
and works toward definite goals. 

2. The successful Agent reviews 
his progress regularly. 

3. The successful Agent carefully 
plans his further progress. 

4. The successful Agent actually 
carries out his plans. 

But he also needs help in setting 
up definite goals, not only in the 
business but in life. We must keep 
in mind that the business is in reality 
only a means by which the agent 
hopes to attain his goals—the ulti- 
mate happiness, the stands he sets 
up for himself and his family. 

He needs help to take stock, to 
review his progress at regular inter- 
vals so that he can stay “on the 
beam.” 

He needs help to plan his further 
progress as he approaches the goals 
which have been decided upon. He 
needs help in actually carrying out 
these plans. 

To whom does the agent go for 
this help? He goes to someone 
whom he believes is interested in 
his success, and whom he believes 
has the knowledge, judgment and 
skill to help him. Of course we 
might assume that he would natu- 
rally come to the Manager, or the 
General Agent, but actually he will 
do this only where management has 
established with him a sound work- 
ing relationship; an understanding, 
a mutual friendship. 


Responsibility 


Beyond any question the most in- 
portant part of the job of manaxe- 
ment is to establish a sound working 
relationship. We cannot buy tis 
with high pay or fancy office quir- 
ters. Nor can we delegate this “e- 
lationship to someone else. A sound 
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working relationship is not an im- 
perishable thing—one doesn’t estab- 
lish it today and have it last forever. 
It may take time to develop—and 
it may fade out quickly unless it is 
coustantly cultivated. 

t is based on mutual understand- 
ing Of each other’s rights and re- 
sponsibilities, on mutual respect, on 
the understanding that we are part- 
ners in a common enterprise, that 
each of us in order to do his job 
well needs the other and that we 
can both prosper more by wofking 
together in harmony. 

Co work together in harmony we 
must get to really know our agent, 
find out his interests, his ambitions, 
his concerns. And when we get to 
know a man we are bound to find 
much in him to like and admire. We 
have a desire to help him as a friend 
—and this in the final analysis is 
the main point in establishing a 
sound working relationship, because 
when we really like a person he 
senses it—he knows it without being 
told in so many words. 

When such a relationship is es- 
tablished, we have an associate who 
looks to us for help in his personal 
problems as well as his business 
problems—and when we are truly 
desirous of helping him to make a 
success out of his life we will realize 
the importance to him of the per- 
sonal side as well as the business 
side. 

All of us can point to men whom 
we have helped to achieve at least 
a measure of success. When we 
analyze these cases we will find that 
in every one of them a sound work- 
ing relationship was established on 
a basis of understanding, respect 
and confidence—and we can well 
remember, also, that it came about 
through conscious effort on our part. 
In some instances the development 
may have required years. We had 
to try and try again to find a way 
to help the man help himself. In a 
period of almost 10 years in my 
present agency I, of course, had 
some interesting experiences of my 
own that have brought me consid- 
erable satisfaction. One or two may 
serve to illustrate my point. 


Illustrations 


In each instance the effort was 
made to help men set goals for 
themselves—and then to help them 
attain those goals. I have, for in- 
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Washington National! 









H. R. KENDALL, Chairman 


stance, found that pride of owner- 
ship is a big source of happiness 
with many men, and we have, in 
particular, directed the thinking 
of men toward home ownership. 
Twenty-one out of 32 associates in 
my District are home owners now; 
twenty of the 32 bought their homes 
since they came into the business. 
We believe that those who have at- 
tained this goal are better citizens, 
are part of, and closer to their com- 
munities; they have established a 
certain prestige, which helps not 
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an extension of the principle of building men. 
The progress of the individual is a factor in the 
progress of the company he represents. With the 
Washington National it is a fundamental that 
promotions are made within the ranks. The men 
who carry the Washington National rate-book 
know that their success and advancement will 
be measured only by their ability and perform- 


There are no ceilings on progress in the 
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BUILDING 


Building a business or building a company is 


G. R. KENDALL, President 


only themselves in planning their 
personal futures and progress but 
also their progress in the business. 
Let me give you a specific example. 

Some years ago a young man 
came into our agency. He was 
blessed with all the physical attri- 
butes desirable in a successful pro- 
fessional man. He was a graduate 
of a fine university and well con- 
nected in the community. He should 
have been a success from the start— 
but he wasn’t. He just drifted along. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Managements’ Responsibility—Cont. 

In time he married, but instead 
of setting up a home for himself, 
he shared his family’s home at a 
modest rental. Children came along 
—and there was a problem of larger 
quarters. His wife and I had a chat 
about this one day when we chanced 
to meet in the coffee shop near our 
office. We talked about their buying 
a home—and we got busy on it. At 
the office we offered to help our 
Agent get started toward accumu- 
lating a down payment, which was 
the only immediate stumbling block. 


x 


In our 35th year 

(since October), 

field and office forces 

aim to serve second 
generation of policyholders 
even better than first. 


More experienced. 


Nat ionaly? 
Insurance Company 


Madison |, Wisconsin 





He wanted our help—he wanted 
to learn—he wanted to cooperate. 
Do I need to tell you that he was an 
apt pupil because he was interested ? 
Interested in what? Interested in 
being a better agent? Interested in 
leading our agency? No. He was 
interested in getting enough money 
to make a down payment on a home 
of his own—something for himself 
—and we showed him how he could 
do it by making more calls, more 
effectively. We showed him that 
service to policyholders pays, that 
programming builds larger sales and 
many of the so-called old ideas that 
we'd been trying for years to get 
him to adopt. 


The fact that he’s a better agent, 
the fact that he has been right up 
among the leaders in our agency, 
are just some of the incidentals. 
The important thing to him is that 
he attained his goal of home owner- 
ship—with our help, yes—but 
mostly through his own effort and 
intelligence. He’s working on the 
mortgage now and we remind him 
of it, along with the fact that he 
wants to build on a sun porch when 
materials are again available. I 
might say that there is only one 
person happier than I am about his 
splendid progress and that is his 
wife, who by the way has never 
told him that she worked with me 
to help him get interested in, and 
acquire a home of their own. 

Of course men’s objectives differ, 
and the Manager must know his 
agent—or find out about him, before 
he can help him. What we try to 
find out is “what the man wants 
out of life.” Sometimes we ask 
him outright—sometimes we have 
to dig. 

Here’s a different case. I imagine 
you have all had someone whom 
this story would fit. A fine fellow 
came into our agency after a num- 
ber of years in the business. For 
a time he had done well, but for 
several years he had just been going 
along just hit or miss (mostly miss). 
Our first few months of associa- 
tion with this man—now our good 
friend—got us exactly nowhere. 
We had tried to establish a good 
working relationship, and he had 
kept telling us he was happy in his 
work, and that he was satisfied with 
his earnings, small as they were. 
But we kept seeking a clue, and one 
day we found it. He closed, with 





the help of one of our Assistant 
Managers, a substantial premium on 
one of his old clients. He landed 
on the territorial bulletin-—and sev- 
eral of his old associates saw it and 
dropped him notes of congratula- 
tion. He was so pleased he carne 
in and showed the letters to me— 
and to everyone else for that mat- 
ter. The psychologists call it “desire 
for approval” or desire for recogni- 
tion. From there on we had some- 
thing to work on—we had found a 
way to get him interested in acquir- 
ing skill—and, by the way, I think 
you will agree that it’s not difficult 
to teach a man who wants to learn 
—if the teacher knows the subject 
himself. 


os 





Teaching 


In the position of Manager, or 
General Agent, we often have to 
delegate teaching and training ac- 
tivities. But we must be sure that 
the trainer really knows what he is 
expected to teach—otherwise the 
time and effort we spend in getting 
the agent to want to be trained may 
boomerang on us. 


For instance, I was amazed a 
short time ago when an associate in 
my office, whom I was interviewing 
to determine the reason for his lack 
of progress, told me he had never 
been shown how to call at a home 
in which we don’t have a policy- 
holder. He had been in the business 
for two years. So-called “new home 
canvasses” are a fundamental part 
of our field training program—vet 
we had never shown this man how 
it was done. No wonder he was not 
receptive to further training—no 
wonder he wasn’t making progress. 

It certainly made me wonder just 
how much I had been taking for 
granted—and it is my responsibility 
to know. T won’t bore you with ce- 
tails but I can tell vou that I dis- 
covered T was taking a lot for 
granted. T now interview every 
agent and trainer, together. at the 
conclusion of a training assignment 
so that the agent may tell me just 
how well he was instructed. 

I sometimes wonder if we don't 
too often take “for granted” that 
the agent knows much more about 
the business than he reallv does. Ve 
are disappointed if he fails to maie 
progress when, as a matter of fart. 
he may have been doing pretty wil 
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limited knowledge; the 


his 
trouble may have been in an as- 
sumption that what we hoped was 
given him had in fact been given 
him. 


with 


Of course the agent may have 
been “told” about many things, and 
in many instances we ourselves have 
done the “telling.” But telling alone 
is not training. 

Ve have a man in our agency 
whom we had been “telling” for 
several years that he should do 
better. We “told” him that he should 
be able to receive premiums and 
service his debit in about 20 hours 
a week—but he didn’t do it. We 
pointed out that if he would do it as 
suggested he would have plenty of 
time available to devote to sales 
work which would pay him well— 
but he didn’t do it. Finally we had 
one of our trainers spend three 
weeks with him in the field to 
“show” him how, and then to watch 
him do it. We showed him how to 
plan each day’s work in advance 
and how to stick to his schedule, and 
then we watched him do it himself. 

He really got a big kick out of 
his accomplishment—but the amaz- 
ing thing is that once he got over 
that stumbling block his progress as 
a salesman was spectacular. In 
August alone he closed 8 Ordinary 
for over $60,000. My point here is 
that until we got back to the “be- 
ginning” and helped this man to get 
started right, our efforts to train 
him had met with no success. 


‘ 


Material Available 


The actual “how” of training is 
not my subject, but there is splendid 
material availabie for us if we will 
use it—and it will work with any 
agent if we make it our business to 
find out how to get our agent inter- 
ested in acquiring the knowledge 
and skill which he needs to accom- 
plish his goal. 





The heavy failure ratio in our 
business in the past was not entirely 
Cue to poor selection. We have 
proved that pretty conclusively in 
the past three years. Men have suc- 
ceeded in our business who might 
otherwise have drifted out as fail- 
ures because we have devoted time 
and effort to understanding their 
problems and helping them to find 
the solution. 
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Official U. S. Navy Photo 
viation Cadet 
Training Program 


, physical condition, gained 
through hours of muscle- toughening 
work on difficult obstacle courses, 
makes the American boy "One of the 








Best” fighters in today’s World War. 





Among insurance companies, Central 
Life, whose modern Pension Plan for 
Agents became effective in January, 
1944, to provide the financial bene- 
fits of “social security” for Field Men, 
also is recognized everywhere as 


"One of the Best.” 


Two Good 
Investments 
WAR BONDS 


LIFE 


INSURANCE 


HOME OFFICE 


When this war is over, we are 
not going to go back to the old 
methods. The new men coming into 
our business will expect of us that 
we be prepared to help them succeed 
—that we begin at the beginning in 
their training and that we see them 
through the steps to success. Only 
if we do this even better than we 
have done it in the past can we 
expect to attract to and keep in our 


CENTRAL 


ASSURANCE 


LIFE 


SOCIETY 
(Mutual) 


DES MOINES 


business men and women of the pro- 
fessional calibre that the public de- 
mands of underwriters today. 

The right that has been given us 
to select and train our own men 
places upon us the responsibility to 
see that the agent has the help, 
guidance and training that he as an 
individual needs to make a success 
in our business, and through our 
business, a success out of his life. 
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UNION CENTRAL supplies 


Practical Sales Help to pave 
the way for its agents 











LIMITED 
PAY LIFE 


eeeee 








“This timely 
material comes from the 
home office every week. 
It sure helps to make 
more sales!” 


These little booklets are now being written in 
the language of the layman and are easy to 
understand. Every one will give a thorough 
description of the type of policy each policy- 
holder may have just purchased. 

Prospective policy purchasers, too, will ap- 
preciate this series of comprehensive book- 
lets, for they give a complete understanding 
of the services and plainly show the values 
of U. C. contracts. 

It’s just another reason why U. C. agents 
find it so easy and like to sell for this up-to- 
date company. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WHITHER GERMAN INSURANCE 


HE year 1918 looks like repeating itself in the nuli- 

tary sense—a year late, it is true. The question is 

whether there will also be another 1923, with a 
complete collapse of the German currency. The point 
to remember, and one which cannot easily be forgotien, 
since the Nazis in their heyday drummed it into every- 
one’s ears often enough, is that the present German 
economy is essentially a Wehrwirtschaft (Defence 
economy). The backing for their currency is neither 
gold nor, as postulated by the Germans, productive 
labour, but merely the armed forces of the Reich. Once 
these are beaten and have ceased to exist the cover is 
gone and chaos may again set in. How will that atfect 
German insurance, and how, indeed, is German insur- 
ance being affected by total war, including the last des- 
perate attempt at a super-total mobilisation of the last 
German reserves of man- and especially woman-power ? 
So far the position on the surface has not been too bad. 
German insurance men have profited from the lessons 
of 1923, and even life assurance, the branch most vul- 
nerable to a currency collapse, should on the face of it 
be able to weather the storm better than in 1923. 


Readjustment—Last Time 


The final revalorisation plan which was approved by 
the State Insurance Supervision in 1930 showed re- 
valorisation quotas ranging from 9% for the Hamburg- 
Mannerheimer to 34% for the Zurich. The Stuttgarter- 
Allianz, as it then was, revalued its life policies at 
1714%. Disastrous as that was to policyholders it was 
better for them than for depositors with the bank, who 
lost ail their deposits, and in the more favourable cases 
life policyholders fared even better than the depositors 
with savings banks, who got only 171%4% of their de- 
posits back. Pre-1923 legislation had not enabled the 
life companies to hedge against inflation. 


Investment Hedges 


They were, for instance, not allowed to buy house 
property except under foreclosures, when such a course 
became necessary to protect a mortgage investment, a 1d 
it was not until 1923 that too late they were permitted 
to invest up to 25% of their funds in real estate, against 
an average of only 3% previously. In the pre-inflat 
days something like 80% of funds were invested 
mortgages. Since then up to 80% may be.invested in 
property, shares and short-term bonds, with the prov so 
that not more than 10% may be invested in shares a:id 
not more than 10% in any one company’s shares. T!:i 
was an innovation for Germany, as hitherto investme'! 
in shares had been prohibited. Much will depend n: 
on the extent to which the companies have been al | 
to invest in interests which will survive an inflatic., 
and how much they have been forced to demonstr: '¢ 
their patriotism by investing in war loans, in which th) 
have during the five years of war, according to a sta 
ment of six months ago, placed some Rm.4,000-milli 
the value of which may now be problematical. 
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At the worst point of the inflation German life com- 
anies ceased collecting premiums altogether, the cost 
i collection far exceeding the value of the premiums 
llected. That enabled them to save on overheads by 
lismissing staffs. Possibly then the present drastic 
nobilisation of German man-power may not altogether 
be a bad thing for them. At the zenith of Nazi power 
the companies were made to take on more and more 
stafi to create employment, but those days have long 
since gone and the previous total mobilisation of March, 
}943, made so severe an inroad on the staffs of insur- 
anc. Companies, particularly on the agency forces, that 
new life business on average has fallen by as much as 
one-half, and there may now be a possibility of a fall 
in business in force as new 1944 business may not be 
able to keep up with expiries, lapses, and the increasing 
iumber of war casualties, some of which must hit the 
companies hard. This increasing mortality must be 
another headache for the Germans, especially as the 
population, though undoubtedly more healthy than near 
the end of the previous war, is not reported to be in too 
good health. 


Possibility of Default 


A\ third difficulty is that of the falling interest level 
and the prospect of a cheap money market for years to 
come, though that factor may, of course, prove of less 
importance if German life assurance has once more to 
start all over again, presumably with premium rates 
matching the reduced investment possibilities. Bretton 
Wood, international planning, and possible Allied gen- 
erosity towards a beaten foe may, if successful, ease 
the situation for German life assurance, but it is still 
a matter of high policy how far all these plans will be 
carried out, and meanwhile it is difficult to see how 
German life insurance can avoid another partial default 
on contractual obligations in order to share the remain- 
ing inflation-proof funds fairly among all policyholders. 

The position is somewhat different as far as other 
insurance companies are concerned. As we had occasion 
to point out recently, those German companies which 
have followed a sound underwriting policy throughout 
the war have little cause to fear that their portfolio shall 
be dispersed. Unpleasant surprises are, however, bound 
to occur here and there. It was something of a shock 
‘o us in the years 1929 to 1931 to find that old-estab- 
lished German companies were rotten through and 
through, and had to go into liquidation, in one instance 
because apparently the opening gold mark balance sheet 
of 1924 did not disclose the true position, but left cer- 
tain losses uncovered, to meet which the management 
indulged in get-rich-quick methods, with their inevitable 
disastrous results. We were also somewhat shocked at 
having it represented to us that in estimating the loss 
reserves a general manager need not take into account 
losses belonging to the business year, and which had 
occurred in that year but of which he had not been 
notified until after the end of the year. Such a com- 
placent attitude and in those days less severe auditing 
enabled companies to carry on longer than they should, 
thus magnifying the ultimate disaster. Legislative meas- 
ures were taken after 1931 to remedy matters, but it 
may not be wise to bank on these having their full 

(Continued on the next page) 
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THE EXTRA man IN YOUR ORGANIZATION 








THE BEST ADVICE IS SOMETIMES FREE! 


WW" a special problem arises on business life 
insurance, salary allotment insurance, pension 
plans, or any of the many other specialized forms 
of personal and group insurance widely used in 
business and industry today, expert advice can often 


save much time and trouble. 


Connecticut General men can offer a valuable back- 
ground of training and experience in all these forms, 
and in Connecticut General offices throughout the 
country their services are conveniently available to 
brokers. Perhaps your next problem can be an- 
swered more efficiently and promptly by making use 


of this specialized Connecticut General service. 


The EXTRA man in your organization can* be 
reached by calling your nearest Connecticut General 
office. Let him use his knowlédge and experience to 


save you valuable productive time. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE. ACCIDENT AND 
HEALTH INSURANCE. SALARY 
ALLOTMENT INSURANCE AND AN- 
NUITIES. ALL FORMS OF GrouFr 
INSURANCE ano GROUP ANNUITIES 
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Cleveland’s 


most friendly hotel 


is its most 


convenient one, too. 


Ahet/ Cherelond 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Directly Connected 
with : 
Union Passenger Terminal 
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WHITHER GERMAN INSURANCE—Continued 


effects under the chaotic conditions that, not with- 
standing all planning, may prevail in Germany atier 
the war, tor some time at any rate. 

On the whole German companies have not been work- 
ing so much abroad as british companies, or 1f they 
did they were extremely reluctant to disclose the tacts 
to the editors of the /nternational Insurance Intelligence 
—for obvious reasons, as it would now appear, with 
black lists in operation. They have, however, to some 
extent penetrated Kuropean markets since most ot the 
Kuropean countries were overrun, and we shall no 
doubt find that they hold share interests in quite a num- 
ber of Continental insurance companies—direct or 
through dummies. One naturally assumes that all such 
shareholdings will be forfeited when the war is over, 
leaving it to the then German Government to make what 
compensation in marks it may be able to offer. That 
apart, there will, we presume, be no objection to German 
participation in European business once her currency or 
some new currency has been stabilized though we should 
certainly like to see the German hold on Continental 
reinsurance business broken, and greater Allied partici- 
pation in the reinsurance business of the Allied Nations. 


Many Post-War Problems 


There, again, the problem may solve itself to some 
extent by the collapse of some companies in the difficult 
post-war period, when, so it would seem, managements 
may find themselves between the Scylla of a collapsing 
currency and the Charybids of a war claims conscious- 
ness, and of fresh insurance hazards when peace-tin« 
activities are restarted, probably with inferior material, 
Germany being made to disgorge all the high-class ma- 
chinery she has looted from occupied Europe. ‘he 
former may prove the lesser evil because the reinsur- 
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ance companies generally have made large and during 
the war increasing deposits with their ceding offices and 
have been able, so far as one can judge, to balance 
assets and liabilities in the various currencies, so tliat 
even if a series of currencies goes bankrupt it may not 
matter so much, especially as during the period of down- 
fall claims are being paid with premiums collected when 
the value was higher. If, however, the planners succced 
in stabilising the currencies of Europe as is intended, 
without creating that full employment throughout the 
world that is essential to world prosperity, the second 
alternative may, as in 1929 to 1931, ultimately lead to 
unpleasant consequences for German insurance com- 
panies, just as happened in 1929-31. Behind it all 
lies the shadow of some form of State capitalisation 
under the impact of the military feats of the gallsnt 
Red Armies. Already Germany, with her host of pub- 
lic fire and life insurance offices, has problems of bet 
own in building up a sound private insurance syste, 
and we can conceive conditions in Germany after (i¢ 
war which may accentuate a drift towards public :1- 
surance, if not indeed nationalisation. Small wondcr, 
therefore, that the insurance men of this country, atx- 
ious for a social system which gives full play to theit 
traditions of sound and progressive private insurarce, 
ask searchingly “Whither German Insurance?” (0 
Vadis Domine indeed ! 


—The Review—Lon ion ‘ 
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INSURANCE BUYERS 


N ATERIAL changes in the nature of life insurance 
purchases during the war years are shown in a sur- 
vey of ordinary insurance sales at mid-year, compared 





ork-Gwit a similar survey in 1942, made by the Life Insur- 
they fance Sales Research Bureau. 
tacts} 1: is estimated that ordinary insurance purchases will 
jence {this year amount to $8,000,000,000, or 26% more than 
with the $6,332,000,000 of 1942. 
some 
t the Women Buy 83% More 
il no 
num-§ The greatest change has been in the insurance buying 
‘t orby women, who this year are purchasing 83% more 
such fthan in 1942, according to the two sampling surveys. 
over, §At mid-year, they accounted for 35% of the sales of 
what fordinary insurance policies to adults, compared with 
Thatffonly 25% in 1942. In amount of insurance, they ac- 
rmanffcounted for 18% of total sales to adults at mid-year, 
cy orficompared with 12% in 1942, the average purchase by 
houldfwomen being smaller than that by men. In keeping 
iental with the wartime trend, women who are working ac- 
irtici- counted for the chief gain, representing 79% of sales 
tions. to women this year, compared with 69% in 1942. 
Juvenile Sales Up 80%, 
cul Another outstanding change in the buying is shown in 
nents feomnection with juvenile insurance sales, up 80% since 
sing 1942. This year’s survey shows these sales on the lives 
sous. 2! Persons under 15 years of age as 22% of total 
staal ordinary insurance sales, compared with 15% in 1942. 
ee In amount of insurance, they represent 10% of total 
el sales this year, compared with 7% in 1942. Of this 
hep S juvenile policy sales, 59% were on children under 
‘nsur-f> 2¢ats of age and 28% were on the lives of babies 
ante less than six months of age. The majority of juvenile 
oan policies were for an even $1,000, these representing 83 Jo 
lance! all juvenile sales. There was a material increase in 
» teak he number of policies greater than $1,000 on the lives 
f children, 12% of the total this year, compared with 
ty NOUR in 1942. ‘ 
down- 
‘ees Draft Age Sales Down 
“ _ The withdrawal of young men into the armed forces 
lence also reflected in the great decrease in purchases by 
Sad a males of ages 18-29. These ages, covering the greater 
com-4@eatt of the draft for service, showed a drop from 45 Jo 
+ age! total number of male purchases in 1942 to 21% in 
stink he mid-year survey this year. The insurance picture 
valiant ie those in this age bracket is not complete, however, 
; pill vithout consideration of the $121,000,000,000 of Na- 
a oe ional Service Life Insurance sold to those in the armed 
veto Morcess Chiefly to the men in this age group. In the 
J Bge group of 30 to 37, also within the draft age and 
a ia till facing some uncertainty as to call at the time of 
adel he 1944 survey, purchases increased from 26% of the 
Pcl otal in 1942 to 32% of this year’s total. Purchases 
eran the age 38 and over group increased from 23% in 
> U"'1942 to 37% this year, while those in the age group 
oe a bf 15 to 17 increased from 6% in 1942 to 10% this 


ear. 


—London 
NEWS 
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Spinning Wheel 


You can help, Too 


In our national advertising, we have been of- 
fering a little booklet entitled ‘Information for 
Demobilized Veterans.” It contains a digest of 
the G.I. Bill of Rights, tells about mustering-out 
pay, pension privileges, etc., how to keep in force 
and convert National Service Life Insurance, with 
rates and illustrations. 


Both veterans and men still in service have writ- 
ten in for many thousands of these pamphlets, 
which, of course, are distributed free of charge. 
The other day we received a request signed by the 
General Agent of another life insurance company. 
He said: 

* 


“What I want is to have a better understanding 
of how to help the veterans retain their National 
Service Life Insurance and convert to one of the 
permanent policies which the Government offers.” 


Other life underwriters who adopt the same 
unselfish and constructive attitude in advising vet- 
erans of World War II, will render a real service 
both to the latter and to the institution of life in- 
surance, and will find that they have built up a 
large measure of goodwill for themselves, as well. 


New England Mutual 


Lye Insurance Company @ of Boston 


The First Mutual Life Insurance Compony Chartered in America — 1835 





Life Insurance—Continued 


surance companies are amenable to 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. The 
case itself holds no terrors for life 
insurance. There are no monopolies, 
nor combinations in restraint of 
trade in our business. Laws de- 
signed to prevent the stifling of 
competition constitute no menace to 
one of the most aggressively com- 
petitive enterprises in the United 
States. 

However, a majority of the judges 
sitting, although a minority of the 
court, departed from an established 
line of precedents reaching back 
three-quarters of a century, to hold 
that insurance is commerce; that if 
conducted across state lines it is 
interstate commerce and therefore 
subject to Federal legislation. The 
decision is fraught with implica- 
tions that are far reaching and possi- 
bilities which are disturbing. We 
may well leave criticism of the opin- 
ion to the vigorous dissent of the 
distinguished minority. We. still 
harbor the hope that their reason 
may prevail at some subsequent hear- 
ing before the full tribunal. But in 
this connection it should not be 
overlooked that the court indicated 


virtual if not complete unanimity 
upon the proposition that an affirma- 
tive act of Congress designed for 
the purpose of regulating insurance 
would be upheld. 

This development shifts the 
ground of controversy from a ques- 
tion of power to one of policy. That 
the essential character and the great 
magnitude of the institution impress 
life insurance with a public interest 
is a proposition too obvious for 
argument. In few fields of private 
enterprise is effective regulation 
more important to the general wel- 
fare. However, for seventy-five 
years, presumably it has been the 
law of the land—because the Su- 
preme Court has consistently so 
held, by clear implication at least— 
that Congress had no general author- 
ity over the subject. As a conse- 
quence regulatory machinery has 
been set up in every state of the 
Union. The situation was sum- 
marized fairly by Mr. Justice Jack- 
son in his dissenting opinion when 
he said, “The states began nearly a 
century ago to regulate insurance, 
and state regulation, while no doubt 
of uneven quality, today is a suc- 
cessful going concern. Several of 
the states, where the greatest volume 


WILLIAM PENN SETS UP A TRUST 


When Penn was ready to leave his new Prov- 


of business is transacted, have rigor 
ous and enlightened legislation wit 
enforcement and supervision in thd 
hands of competent officials. Such 
departments, through trial and error 
have accumulated that body of in 
stitutional experience and wisdom 
so indispensable to good administra: 
tion.” Perhaps the most potent 
argument in favor of state super 
vision is that we have it. It is estab, 
lished. It is proved. It is successful. 
The magnificent record of life in- 
surance, universally acknowledged 
is ample evidence of the effective- 
ness of state supervision as well as 
a testimonial to a high order of 
sound and capable management 


Conflict in Ranks 


Formerly there was conflict 
within our own ranks upon this sub/ 





ject. Confusion and _ inefficiency 
were believed by some to be inherent 
in division of authority resulting 
from multiple regulation. However 
experience has resolved doubts and 
brought acceptance. Order has beet! 
established where chaos was feared. 
Conflict has been reduced to a sur- 
prising minimum. A high order of 
efficiency has been demonstrate 
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Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
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ince of Pennsylvania to journey back to England, 
he prudently appointed three commissioners to 
act as guardians in the event of his death or other 
casualty :— 

“William Penn, Proprietary and Governor of 
ye Province of ‘Pennsylvania & ye Territories 
thereunto belonging. To my trusty and loving 
friends, Tho. Lloyd, James Harrison, & John Sim- 
cock. Not knowing how it may please Almighty 
God to deal with me in this voyage & considering 
of how great moment it is that the administration 
of ye government be carefully provided for in case 
of my decease . .. know ye that out of ye singular 
regard I have to ye wisdom, justice & fidelity . 

I have nominated, constituted and appointed... 

“Strictly charging all persons that they yield 
you ye same obedience in ye discharge of your 
trust as if I myself were living or ye minor 
were of age, charging you also before God, angels 
and men, that directly or indirectly you act nothing 
to ye injury of his right or detriment of ye people, 
but that with wisdom you preserve ye union of 
their interests to ye mutual joy and benefit... ” 


1644-1944 WM. PENN TERCENTENARY 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5 
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Directing the Way Toward Financial Security Since the Turn of the Century 
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ATLANTIC LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Richmond, Virginia 


Since the adoption of Atlantic’s salary and incentive 
commission plan of Agent’s compensation on April 1, 1942, 
we have increased our agency organization by better than 
This plan offers a real opportunity to those who can 


Inquiries are invited from those interested. Agency and Managerial opportunities available 
in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
West Virginia, Tennessee and Texas. 





mcr a long period, including times 
i severe stress. 

B lhis satisfactory situation has 
men brought about largely by the 
eration of the Insurance Commis- 


moners Convention. 


This voluntary 
bhdy, neither invested with legal 
thority nor clothed with official 
bwer, by the sheer logic of neces- 

my and the prestige of its own 

| hievements has become the very 
fart of the supervisory process. It 
ovides a place where those charged 
ith responsibility may take com- 
on counsel upon common prob- 

Bus. Matters of moment are sub- 

l oo the clarifying force of debate. 

y point of view is represented 
7 every legitimate interest has a 
ice. General regulations ordi- 
tily proceed upon general agree- 
ent and usually bear the mark of 
Aturity which comes from careful 
msideration. Thus the supple- 
entary character of state supervi- 
bn results in a democratic process 
regulation happily different from 
itrary methods so frequently as- 
iated with a single bureau, or 
brse still, an individual bureaucrat 
en clothed with complete power. 
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State Supervision 


Personally I have the conviction 
that the case for state supervision 
can be won upon its merits. It has 
justified itself upon the record. 
Without implying perfection, it com- 
pares most favorably with any type 
of public regulation, exerted by any 
authority, of any sub-division of 
government, in any field in the 
United States. I have high hopes 
that Congress will confirm state 
authority by soundly conceived and 
well considered legislation. Both 
parties have declared for it within 
the recent past. Administration 
leaders who have spoken upon the 
subject are favorable, including the 
Attorney General who initiated the 
recent case and the Senatorial Chair- 
man of the TNEC Committee which 
investigated life insurance. Both 
have disclaimed any purpose to dis- 
rupt the present system. The public 
press is practically a unit in support. 
The state governments will defend 
their prerogatives with all the power 
which they possess. With the situa- 
tion seemingly so favorable | fer- 
vently hope that no one within the 


ranks of insurance, by hasty, rash or 
ill-considered action, in order to gain 
a temporary advantage or serve a 
transient interest, will precipitate a 
crisis which might force us to choose 
between Federal control and chaos. 


Investment Field 


Perhaps it is in the investment 
field, however, that the weight of 
change bears most heavily upon life 
insurance. Improvement of policy- 
holders’ funds at interest is a pri- 
mary function of the business, and 
by contract has become a guaranteed 
obligation of the companies. Even 
in the hey-day of high rates, actu- 
arial assumptions in regard to com- 
pany earnings were conservative. It 
is fortunate that it was so, because 
although other substantial margins 
remain, excess interest is a steadily 
diminishing, perhaps a vanishing 
factor. Since investment return en- 
ters fundamentally into the calcula- 
tion of guaranteed premiums and in 
the past has been one of the principal 
sources of dividend distribution, it 
was inevitable that insurance costs 

(Continued on the next page) 
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should rise. They have risen and 
the end is not in prospect. Life 
insurance as such costs less than it 
ever did, but the policyholder’s in- 
vestment in life insurance reserves 
also yields him less, as all his other 
investments do. 

A few significant facts may serve 
to throw the situation into vivid 
outline. The difference between the 
interest rates earned in 1929 and 
1944 would yield, upon present as- 
sets of American companies, over 
six hundred and fifty million dollars. 
This is more than the total of new 
premiums which will be received 
upon all the life insurance and an- 
nuities sold during the year. It 
would pay well over half the death 
claims incurred. It would enable all 
participating companies to more 
than double their dividends to pol- 
icyholders. Or it would add in ex- 
cess of 25% to the aggregate capital, 
surplus and contingency funds of 
the entire institution. 

Because of the nature of the 
funds involved, life insurance in- 
vestments are restricted by law and 
confined even more strictly by the 
practice of most companies to se- 


The Columbus Mutual 


curities reputedly of the most con- 
servative character. In this field 
there now exists a borrowers’ mar- 
ket such as never was dreamed of 
before. In the last fifteen years life 
insurance assets have increased by 
twenty billions of dollars, yet the 
companies have found outlets for 
only one-third of this sum through 
private channels. Last year these 
assets increased by almost two and 
three-fourths billions, yet every in- 
vestment item save those of govern- 
ment bonds and cash, either vir- 
tually stood still or showed an actual 
recession. This dearth of suitable 
investments, resulting in part from 
economic scarcity and in part from 
restrictions imposed, competition en- 
gendered and manipulation resorted 
to by government, co-existent with 
a large surplus of funds to invest, 
obviously has created an easy money 
market at a low interest level. 

How long this trend will continue 
is a question which stumps the ex- 
perts. There is no field in which 
eminent doctors disagree more 
sharply than in that of economics. 
Theirs is not an exact science which 
they may pursue under laboratory 
conditions. Cogent arguments based 
both upon economic and _ political 





considerations support the majority 
view that we are in for a protracted 
period of low interest rates. There 
is a respectable minority opinion, 
however, and frequently events have 
an ironic way of mocking the 
prophets. But life insurance must 
proceed upon the more conservative 
assumption because the first con- 
sideration is safety. 


Too Liberal? 


This situation carries broad im] 
plications of policy. Ours has be- 
come the greatest savings institution 
in the world. We now, in fact, deal 
in life insurance more than in death 
insurance. For a number of years 








payments to living policyholders 
have exceeded death claims, and 
proceeds of the latter are being left 
with the companies in larger and 
larger proportion to be distributed 
to beneficiaries as income over ex- 
tended periods. In an_ ultra-con- 
scientious effort to serve the varying 
needs of policyholders under every 
conceivable and unpredictable cir- 
cumstance, not only during their life 
time but throughout those of every 
immediate and contingent bene: 
ficiary, perhaps we have issued con- 
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A Pioneer Trail 


in the method of compensating Fieldmen was 
blazed by the agency contracts the Western Life 
put into effect January |, 1935, under which 
qualified producers are rewarded generously 
and on a scale well above the average. The | 
soundness of the method has been proven by the | 
substantial earnings of Western Life producers 
during the past ten years as well as the large 
increase of insurance in force the Western Life 


Resources—$19,411,479.95 
Surplus to Policyholders $2,650,000 | 
Insurance in Force $71,390,211 
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tracts too rigid on the side of per- 
formance and too flexible in the 
matter of demand. Certainly under 
current conditions complicated op- 
tions which contain guarantees, par- 
ticularly those which are to be pro- 
jected far into the future, should 
be issued upon the basis of a most 
conservative minimum. The same 
influence affects and therefore the 
same principle applies to the interest 
factor in policy reserves, and to the 
net cost of contracts with a high 
content of the savings element. 

What we must sell now is cer- 
tainty in this uncertain world. 
Safety, not investment return, will 
be our shibboleth. That always has 
been the principal appeal of the 
soundest and most successful sell- 
ing. Most great careers in life un- 
derwriting have been built upon 
iundamentals, not around particular 
policies, incidental features or con- 
jectural costs. 


More Insurance 
Life insurance may cost more, 
and it may take more insurance to 
provide income adequate to maintain 
a given standard of living. Conceiv- 
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ably this will expand our market. 
I believe that the American people 
are more likely to buy more insur- 
ance than they are to be satisfied 
with less protection and less security 
which will result in a lower standard 
of life. Whatever the price, life in- 
surance was never more clearly 
worth what it costs. Never was the 
unique social and economic service 
which it performs of more value to 
the nation. At no time has the in- 
stitution been more firmly rooted 
in the confidence of the people. Nor 
has the qualified life underwriter 
ever deserved or occupied a position 
of greater influence or prestige. In- 
sofar as we may now forecast the 
future, the only questions arising 
in regard to the steady progress and 
healthy growth of life insurance in 
the United States relate to the means 
of the American people and the 
economy of the nation. 

On this subject we have been 
favored by prophecies from many 
oracles. These have been distin- 
guished by both numerosity and 
diversity. The confusion of tongues 
reflects the confusion of the times. 
Those which are most dogmatic 
probably are least reliable. The 


world order achieved, the public 
policy pursued, the psychology es- 
tablished, all will doubtless condition 
though not control economic forces. 
Without making pretense to a grasp 
of the over-all problem which I do 
not possess, I lean toward those 
forecasters who predict that, given 
a fair chance, this country will attain 
at least a substantial prosperity 
within a reasonable time after the 
war is over. There are distinguished 
observers who hold a much, more 
optimistic view. Some believe that 
we are on the verge of a long era 
of great expansion. Others express 
forebodings. Personally I cannot 
escape the conviction, based perhaps 
primarily upon faith, that a nation 
with resources such as we possess 
and a people with capacities such as 
ours, can and will summon the in- 
telligence to produce a stable econ- 
omy and establish a sound order. 


Post War General 


Post war prospects involve vari- 
ables and imponderables too elusive 
for accurate appraisal. However, 
reasonable optimism is not based 

(Continued on the next page) 
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upon a mere nebulous hypothesis 
that somehow everything will turn 
out all right. It is inevitable that 
full transition from a war to a peace 
time economy will result in tem- 
porary dislocations. It is calculated 
that when demobilization is finally 
complete, lend-lease is all over and 
war production is entirely stopped, 
that yearly expenditures of the Fed- 
eral government will drop sixty-five 
billion dollars from their present 
peak. This is a sum as great as the 
whole national income during the 
worst stage of the depression. 
Furthermore it is estimated that 
private enterprise must supply 
twenty million jobs for workers now 
in the military service, war produc- 
tion lines and civil government pay- 
rolls, in order to provide a reason- 





ably high level of employment to 
support a reasonably prosperous 
economy. The resulting problems 
will not confront us all at once but 
they will come in large doses and 
in all probability they will be upon 
us in the near future. 

Yet, as prominent, profound and 
conservative an economist as Dr. 
Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard, 
Advisor to the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, has come to the 
conclusion that “the post war de- 
mand for goods is likely for a year 
or two, or more, to test the produc- 
tive capacity of American industry.” 
He is firmly convinced, upon the 
basis of surveys, studies and analy- 
ses that “high level employment is 
easily within the range of practical 
achievement.” This encouraging 
opinion, which is widely shared by 
leaders both of American thought 


and. enterprise, is based upon two 
fundamental propositions: First, 


‘never in this country has there been 


such an immense backlog of ac- 
cumulated needs for basic economic 
goods and services. Second, never 
have the people in general possessed 
such vast financial resources, in such 
liquid form, so little encumbered by 
debt. These leaders reach their re 
sult by the simple addition of these 
two prime economic factors. Mr. 
Sloan of General Motors alludes to 
the early post war years as a period 
of shortages. In fact he earnestly 
advocates the gradual relaxation of 
war time controls until such time 
as a normal balance between produc- 
tion and purchasing power will per- 
mit the free operation of the law of 
supply and demand. His principal 
fear, and that of many thoughtful 
and competent observers, is that 
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without proper curbs intelligently 
applied we may be faced with a 
runaway economy. 

No one, of course, is rash enough 
to pretend to forecast the box score 
of reconversion by innings. Doubt- 
less we will pass through various 
phases and successive stages of a 
whole series of transitions. How- 
ever, presumably expert analysis 
based upon significant surveys, 
seems to indicate that American 
enterprise can readily support a 
peace time economy at a production 
level of from one hundred and forty 
to one hundred and fifty billion dol- 
lars per year. Upon this assumption 
it is estimated that employment will 
be provided for approximately fifty- 
five million persons. This would 
leave a margin of unemployed. 
Nevertheless it does contemplate 
more jobs for more people at better 
wages, and therefore a greater gross 
national income than we have ever 
had in all the peace time history of 
the nation. I have attempted only 
the merest outline of this most com- 
plicated question as it bears upon 
the problems of the near future. 
Furthermore the proposition ad- 
vanced assumes that private enter- 
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prise will be given a fair opportunity 


to function normally. 
Life Insurance 


However, if events follow pre- 
dictions, life insurance may look 
forward to a sound and satisfactory 
market in the years immediately 
ahead. Ours is a provident people. 
To a vast portion of our citizenry 
security for themselves and their 
families is a highly cherished ob- 
jective. A substantial national in- 
come widely diffused among the 
population will result in public sav- 
ings of great magnitude. The fund 
thus accumulated, in itself, will con- 
stitute an important source of social 
strength and economic power. In 
generous part it will gravitate to 
this institution, the principal re- 
pository of the permanent savings 
of the nation and the greatest monu- 
ment to the thrift of a people in all 
the world. If America prospers, life 
insurance will prosper, for in a sig- 
nificant aspect of our distinctive 
economy, life insurance is the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

As an institution matures it ac- 
quires character. Its history in- 


Home Office: 
Richmond, Va. 


Established 





fallibly becomes a part of itself. 
Life insurance has stood the test 
of time, survived the trial of crisis, 
met the challenge of change. Its 
record is the best evidence of the 
strength of the structure, the scope 
of its usefulness, the quality of its 
leadership and the prevailing spirit 
of the enterprise. It emerged from 
the depression, which shook the 
foundations of our social, economic 
and political order, with enhanced 
prestige which will pay large divi- 
dends in public attitude, in good 
times or bad, for years to come. 
Also, those who guide our destinies 
in the Home Office, as well as those 
who carry our banner into the field, 
learned lessons of great value in that 
stern school of severe experience, 
which have added much to the essen- 
tial soundness, the operational and 
distributive efficiency, the general 
stature of the institution. It has 
continued to function successfully 
in a broad and expanding field of 
public service within the shifting 
framework of a changing economy, 
adhering unalterably to fundamental 
principle, but judiciously tempering 
its practice to the times. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Every enterprise must justify it- 
self to each generation. It must 
serve the day and anticipate the 
morrow. Accommodation of method 
to condition, the application of im- 
proved techniques to increasing 
problems, the fashioning of new 
bottles, proof against the ferment 
of new wine, these are the essentials 
of progress. To us, as to all men, 
the future is a challenge to self-im- 
provement. Much remains upon our 
agenda to be accomplished. Our 
achievements justify pride but not 
complacency. 


Conclusion 


Nevertheless the institution of life 
insurance, as it now stands, is one 
of the pillars upon which the Amer- 
ican economy rests. It is a stabiliz- 
ing influence and a sustaining force 
in our national life. It is a great 
private enterprise performing a 
great social service upon a sound 
business basis. It is the traditional 
instrumentality through which a 
free and self-reliant people transmit 
the material means of self-reliance 
to their posterity. The investment 
of forty billion dollars by more than 
sixty-seven million people on the 
faith of a simple contract, to be per- 
formed either in the far future or 
actually after death, is the ultimate 
answer to the question whether life 
insurance is currently fulfilling its 
high purpose under the current 
order. 
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The sweep of events has carried 
us far. We are living in a new and 
different order, in a changed and 
changing world. Yet, though much 
is altered, much abides. Institutions 
which have their roots deep in the 
instincts of the people will survive, 
as long as they soundly serve the 
fundamental needs of society. In 
closing I do not hesitate to repeat 
the words of other days, as true 
today as yesterday. I have supreme 
confidence that they will be true to- 
morrow. “All in all no inventory of 
America, whether to determine 
its material wealth, its economic 
strength, its social stability, its po- 
litical permanence, or its spiritual 
power, is either accurate or complete 
which does not rank the institution 
of life insurance high among the 
assets of the nation. The ultimate 
beneficiary of American life insur- 
ance is America.” 


From an address before the N.A.L.U. Meeting 


FLITCRAFT 
AROLD W. FLITCRAFT, 


Editor of the Life Insurance 
Courant, announces that he has re- 
signed that connection to join the 
American Hospital Association’s 
hospital service plan commission as 
Director of Research. His duties, 
at the Association’s national head- 
quarters in Chicago, will include 
analysis and administration of Blue 
Cross Hospital Insurance. 





BOOKS 


HE Armed Forces Institute has 

purchased nearly 50,000 copies of 
Joseph B. Maclean’s “Life Insur- 
ance” and Albert H. Mowbray’s 
“Insurance.” These are to be used 
as War Department educational 
manuals. It would appear from this 
that those already familiar with the 
various phases of insurance would 
know more about it when released 
from the service and many who 
have had no insurance experience 
will gain a knowledge of this im 
portant business. 


During the past two months three 
important books dealing with topics 


‘of interest to insurance people have 


come off the press. “Helping th 
Veteran to Help Himself” answers 
a wide range of questions concert 

ing returning veterans and woul 

make an appropriate gift to servic: 
men as well. Copies are $1.00 eacl 

2-49 at $.50 each at Prentice-Hall. 
Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
11, N. Y. “For Americans Only” 
clearly and concisely tells where w 

are going and how we are traveling 
Copies at $.60 each; 2 for $1.00 a 
the Committee for Constitutiona’ 
Government, 205 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. “Facts an 
Figures on Government Financ: 
1944” is the complete story in sim 
plified form, abundantly illustrate: 
with charts and graphs. Price $.5( 
per copy at the Tax Foundation, 3 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
N. ¥. 
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N.A.L.U. 


N RESPONSE to numerous re- 
quests for clarification of the state- 
ments of policy with respect to 
Agency Practices, which were 
alopted by the National Council of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters in Detroit on Tues- 
day, September 12, William H. An- 
drews, Jr., newly elected President, 
has announced that the Board of 
Trustees, at its post-convention 
nieeting on Saturday, September 16, 
took the following action : 

Both the Board and the National 
Council, at their meetings earlier in 
the week, adopted a_ resolution 
which read in part as follows: 

“Believing that indiscriminate 
licensing of an unlimited number of 
part-time representatives and the 
licensing of part-time agents in posi- 
tion to influence business is far less 
advantageous to the insuring public 
than service by an adequate number 
of full-time underwriters, this Asso- 
ciation favors the licensing in the 
future of only full-time representa- 
tives in both urban and rural areas.” 


tion meeting, that the foregoing 
statement constitutes the long-range 
objective of the Association. To 
implement the principles outlined in 
the resolution, the Board instructed 
President Andrews to invite the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America, the American Life Con- 
vention, the Association of Life 
Agency Officers and the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners to designate or name com- 
mittees to meet with representatives 
of the N.A.L.U. to formulate plans 
and procedures calculated to ulti- 
mately attain the objective. 


rell, Chicago, Illinois and new mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee ; 
T. W. Midkiff, President Woodmen 
of the World, Denver, Colorado and 
Joseph B. Baker, Supreme Com- 
mander, The Maccabees, Detroit, 
Michigan. Other carry-over mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee 
are: Mrs. Grace W. McCurdy, Past 
President; Norton J. Williams; 
Mrs. Clara B. Bender ; John D. But- 
kovich; Oscar A. Kottler and Fred 
A. Johnson. 
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It was the sense of the members 
of the Board, at this post-conven- 
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. live in Colorado, New Mexico, 
Nevada, North Carolina, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, Utah or Wyoming? If you do— 
and are looking for a company that 
can and does offer close cooperation, 
saleable policies and a profitable 
agency contract—then, by all means, 
write... 
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Secretary-Treasurer, Foster F. Far- 


NATIONAL FRATERNAL Bonds: 
CONGRESS U. S. Gov.... $4,649 $15,335 
Other Gov.... 149 2,513 
pe THE 58th annual convention Railroad .... 116 2,588 
of the National Fraternal Con- Public Utility. 288 5,159 
gress held in St. Louis, Missouri in Indus. & Misc. 235 1,920 
September, the following officers Stocks .......... 72 622 
were elected for the coming year: Mortgages: 
President, Farrar Newberry, Presi- 3?) aaa 155 1.319 
dent Woodmen of the World, re 292 4.476 
Omaha, Nebraska; Vice President, Farm ....... 90 811 
Walter C. Below, President Fidelity . 
Life Association, Fulton, Illinois; a $6,046 $34,743 
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Every One, A Perfect 


The man whose judgment is respected 
and sought by those around him—in 
his company and in the community—is 
an important ‘center of influence” for 
the life insurance man to cultivate. - 


In more than 2,000 cities and towns in 
the twelve middle western states, these 
men are daily readers of the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. 


Your advertisement in its columns will 
carry your message direct to their at- 
tention under very favorable circum- 


| 
Sournal of Commerce 


"Center Of Influence” | 


“The Central West's Daily 
Business Newspaper” 
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POST WAR BANK CREDIT 


HATEVER the credit re- 
quirements of the post-war 
period may be, there is every 
reason to believe that they can 
be met without difficulty, states 
the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York in the current issue of 
The Guaranty Survey, its monthly 
review of business and financial con- 
ditions in this country and abroad. 
“Any tendency toward over-ex- 
pansion of loans, especially term 
loans, should, of course, be strictly 
avoided, above all at a time when 
deposits are already at a very high 
level and wartime price restrictions 
are being relaxed,” The Survey con- 


tinues. “The resources of the bank- 
ing system are large and can, if 
necessary, be increased much further 
by the central banking authorities. 
The main task of the Government 
will be not to provide needed credit 
facilities but to furnish an economic 
environment in which business can 
thrive and expand. If this is done, 
the expansion is not likely to be 
checked by credit limitations. 
“The transition from war to peace 
seems likely to be financed in a 
money market strongly influenced, 
like the wartime market, by public 
policy. The Federal debt at the end 
of the war will probably be nearly 
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Liberal commissions, both first year and renewal, service 
fees and social security benefits to 
those who qualify. 


If you are a Lutheran, agency openings may be 
available in your immediate territory. 





twice as great as all other debt- 
State, municipal and private—com- 
bined; and the lending capacity o! 
the commercial banks will be partly) 
under the control of the Federal 
Reserve institutions, whose open- 
market operations—that is, pur 
chases and sales of Government 
securities—will affect the supply o/ 
funds in the money market and the 
capacity of the commercial banking 
system to extend credit. 


Easy-Money Policy Likely 


“It appears equally probable that 
public policy will aim at an abundant 
supply of credit and a low level of 
interest rates. With a national debt 
of $250 billion, each advance of | 
per cent, in interest rates applied 
to the entire debt would increase 
gross interest charges by $2.5 billion 
a year. For some time after the war, 
annual maturities will be so large 
as to make any change in interest 
costs from even one year’s refund- 
ing operations an important item. 
In addition, the Treasury may be 
faced with the necessity of redeem 
ing substantial amounts of savings 
bonds. Hence, even if the Federal 
budget is balanced, as it should be, 
as quickly as the decline in war ex- 
penditures permits, the Government 
will continue for some years to oc 
cupy the position of a borrower for 
refunding purposes and also, per- 
haps, for foreign relief and rehabili 
tation, and thus will have a stron 
incentive to maintain easy conditions 
in the money market. 


“The monetary policy of the Gov 
ernment will undoubtedly be influ 
enced by general economic consider 
ations, as well as by fiscal needs 
Such considerations, however, woulc 
seem also to be on the side of eas} 
money. Probably the greatest dread 
of public officials is the possibility 
of mass unemployment, particular], 
during the critical transition period, 
when industry will be incompletely 
equipped for peacetime operations 
and millions of men discharged from 
the armed forces will be seeking 
civilian work. 
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Why Men Buy—Continued 

blood pressure of the Applicant, the 
Agent, the Home Office, the Execu- 
tive Officers and the Doctors. Busi- 
ness will be good with the run-of- 
the-mill cases that start somewhere 
around a thousand and go up to 
five, ten and twenty-five thousand, 
depending upon the training, ca- 
pacity for work and skill on the 
part of the agent. I am talking of 
the business that provides the aver- 
ages for actuaries and bread and 
butter for the agent, and even prob- 
ably the drawing account of the 
General Agents and the Managers. 

These kind of policies are going 
to be sold in increasing volume, be- 
cause they are based on needs and 
emotions, so basic to life itself, and 
to the American life in particular, 
that temporary changes in our politi- 
cal and economic life affect it but 
slightly. In my own case, I found 
that whether I write a million or 
two, or only $700,000.00 or $800,- 
000.00, my first $300,000.00 or 
$400,000.00 each year is always 
placed on 50 to 60 people, who come 
from the wonderful group of men 
and women known as the great 
American middle class. It’s the class 
that often has “no class,” but keeps 
our whole procession going and 
feeds the fellows on top and fellows 
on the bottom. 

I have a camp in New Hampshire. 
Its many acres are all covered by 
woods now, but I found there four 
cellar holes, remnants of four farm 
homes, where men and women lived, 
bore children, and brought up fami- 
lies. Even now around these cellar 
holes are lilac bushes that bloom in 
the Spring and there are ancient 
apple trees, gnarled and battered, 
still bearing sour apples for birds 
and worms. 

The town had 900 people some 50 
years ago—there are less than 250 
people there now. What has become 
of the hundreds who left their home 
town? Kansas, Nebraska, New 
York and California and all other 
states in the Union have sturdy, 
hardworking men and women whose 
fathers came from that town. They 
make a good living. They bring up 
their families. They give them good 
education. They are railroad men, 
lumbermen, farmers, teachers, law- 
yers, even life insurance presidents, 
engineers, and machinists. They are 
in our industrial mass production 
process, with its sales promotion, 
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a life insurance company distinguished by 
the character and ability of the men and 
women comprising its field organization... 


and by the integrity of its management. 
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with its high standards of living, 
with its high earnings and big ex- 
penses. They lost the security of 
the little farm, with its cottage and 
barns, its cows, its pigs, its chickens, 
with wood enough to last out the 
winter, and food enough in the 
cellar to help out until next summer. 
Of course, there were other occupa- 
tions than farming in those days, 
but the tempo of life was the same 
all over. 


Today 
Old age came to these people of 


the previous generation—with old 
age came its infirmities and priva- 


tions ; and death came with orphans 
and widows in its wake. But the 
rent did not stare the woman in the 
face, the very next week or month, 
and groceries did not have to be 
bought the following day or week. 
People had good size families and 
the farm provided a sense of se- 
curity that is so lacking in modern 
life. Do you then wonder why men 
buy life insurance today? They want 
it to help them face the future. 
Today the farmer is so dependent 
on the outside world for his success 
that he is more like a business man 
than a farmer of old. The huge 
volume of life insurance on the lives 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Why Men Buy—Continued 


of farmers is proof that they, too, 
seek security today by way of life 
insurance. Life insurance has been 
tested by time and circumstance, 
and it satisfies all tests. Nothing can 
take its place in modern society. 
More and more life insurance 
provides a base for man’s plans for 
his future. As our standards of 
living rise, the life insurance base 
must rise with it. This is what I 
understand by the “American way 
of life.” Each agent, individually 


and all of us together, must feel 
and understand this fact. 

In 1925 I was sitting on the front 
porch of a simple but beautiful Cape 
Cod cottage in Plymouth County. I 
had insured the farmer previously 
for some life insurance, and now 
I was trying to make him take a re- 
tirement contract to give him 
$150.00 a month at 65. He was 45 
years old at the time. There lay 
before us a beautiful apple orchard 
of some 2,000 trees, and a fine pine 
forest. After a while, the farmer 
said to me, “Everything you say 
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PROSPECTIVE 
GENERAL AGENTS 


“Do you live in one of LNL’s 
open territory towns or cities?” 


F YOU do, and if you are ambitious for a Gen- 

eral Agency of your own, right in your own 
home territory, we may be able to offer you the 
opportunity for which you are looking. 


Write in confidence for information on the 
territory in which you live. We are, however, 
interested only if your present company is un- 
able to satisfy your General Agency ambition in 
your home area. Write to: 


Agency Department 


More Than $1,425,000,000 of Insurance in Force 


COMPANY 


Indiana 
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about an annuity is right, but 1 have 
one already.” I thought I was to» 
late, that someones else had sold him 
one. But he continued, “You see 
these pines, by the time I am 65, 
they will just be in their prime for 
timber. That is my annuity and it 
grows by itself. I don’t have to 
spend any money on it.” Little did 
he or I know that the hurricane of 
1938 would turn these woods into a 
shambles. Instead of getting some 
thing from it, the farmer in his 58th 
year had to take money out of his 
pocket to do away with the fire 
hazard of the debris. 

The apple orchard? Yes, most of 
it stands, but a man is not retired 
when he has to prune and spray, and 
spray again, pick the apples and sort 
them, and storage, market and ship 
them. And I was not strong enoug) 
to make him see that nothing, not 
even God’s own woods, can take the 
place of life insurance. 


I know a lawyer whose father 
had left a valuable piece of property 
in Trust. The building is in the 
State Street District of Boston. He 
was so sure of Boston and State 
Street and of his own judgment, 
that he entrusted the future of his 
three children and a score of grand- 
children to bricks and mortar. The 
character of the neighborhood 
changed and it is several years since 
these heirs got anything out of the 
Trust. Will it ever be good? | 
imagine things will sometimes come 
back but would not a good insurance 
company have been able to do bette 
by the sons, daughters and grand 
children with some $400,000.00, 
which was the original value of th: 
property ? 

Real estate in the East, Coral 
Gables in Florida, orange groves 11 
California... nothing can tal 
the place of life insurance. 


Facts 


Even the insurance companics 
lose money on mortgages now an 
then, and their best bonds sonx 
times get sour. How can an ind 
vidual let his old age depend o 
stocks, no matter how skillful h 
thinks himself to be in pickin 
winners. 

Nothing can take the place of lif 
insurance. Do they want it? The 
crave for it. Will they buy? Ye: 
they are buying now and they wi 
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keep on buying, and they will buy 
proper amounts if we see them and 
ii we understand them and under- 
stand their “position in line.” 

| met a father a few months ago 
whose son was graduating from 
grammar school and going into high 
cheol. I told him the story of thrift 
and the man was ready to buy $10,- 
000.00 for his only son. Then | 
aid, “You carry a very large amount 
of insurance on your own life. In 
the natural course of events, your 
son will follow in your footsteps. 
Insure him for an amount that will 
be in keeping with his future station 
in life. Fifty thousand or $100,- 
000.00 are amounts that will mean 
something to him in latter years.” 

Of course, he bought $50,000.00. 


Position in Line 


Ten days ago, I heard that a boy 
was to be commissioned an Ensign 
in the Navy. He was the son of 
the man I knew but never insured, 
although he carried a good amount 
of life insurance. The boy already 
carried $10,000.00 of National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance. I suggested to 
him that eventually he would carry 
an amount equal or greater than his 
father. He bought $25,000.00, and 
| think he will take $15,000.00 more 
to be in the $50,000.00 class. He 
tells me that several agents were 
trying to sell him $5,000.00. He 
thought as long as he had $10,- 
000.00, he didn’t need any more. 
Almost anyone could have sold him 
$25,000.00 by just understanding 
him, his future needs, and his “posi- 
tion in line.” 

I knew a leather merchant who 
carried a substantial amount of per- 
sonal insurance. He was the sole 
proprietor of a closed corporation. 
I never could sell him business life 
insurance, because he felt that his 
family would receive from his insur- 
ance and from the liquidation of his 
business a sufficient amount to take 
care of their needs. I knew, of 
course, that he, like all other busi- 
nessmen, had to carry a large in- 
ventory of raw materials, much 
larger than he ordinarily would 
carry. I came to see him a year ago, 
and said to him casually, “Could I 
ask you whether your inventory is 
worth much more now than in pre- 
vious years?” He said, “Yes, of 
course.” 
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IT WAS 1875 


Historically, 1875 was not a particularly un- 
usual year, but Alexander Graham Bell was 
working on the telephone, a balloonist ascended 
to the unprecedented height of 26,160 feet, and 
it was the year The Prudential, in a small base- 
ment office in Newark, first started to write life 


insurance. 


A lot of history has been lived in the last 
69 years—and The Prudential’s part in that 
history is suggested by the present home office 
buildings, giving service to some 22,000,000 
policyholders throughout the United States and 


Canada. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





“How far wrong would I be if I 
said it was about $300,000.00?” 

He said, “You are very nearly 
right.” 

I said, “If it were only $295,- 
000.00, would it show up on the 
floor ?” 

He said, “I would, of course, 
know the difference, but, it would 
not show on the floor.” 

I said, “I am glad we have ceilings 
on prices, so that there will be no 
real drop in the price of leather. 
After the last war, you might have 
lost $150,000.00.” 


“Oh, it will drop all right,” he 
said, “but not as much.” 

Then I said, “Don’t you think 
that $295,000.00 of leather and a 
$100,000.00 policy from New York 
Life would make a better picture 
than just $300,000.00 of raw ma- 
terials ?” 

I knew that he always had 
planned on some loss that would 
come from liquidating $200,000.00 
inventory under normal times. He 
knew the loss would be very much 
greater if his family had to liquidate 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Life at 40 


Regardless of whether you be- 
lieve that for an individual "Life 
begins at 40," you will be inter- 
ested in knowing that— 

The Indianapolis Life Insurance 
Company will soon start its 40th 
Year. 


During its almost 40 years in 
business it has— 
—Grown to be the largest 

Company organized as a 

ieed Reserve Mutual Com- 

pany since 1905. 

—Become nationally known— 
—For its quality and stability. 
—For its outstanding service 

to policyholders and field- 
men. 

—For its extremely low lapse 
ratio. 

—For its complete kit of poli- 
cies. 

—As one of the leaders in 
establishing a service fee 
after renewals and a pen- 
sion plan. 

—AS A BUILDER OF SUC- 
CESSFUL, CAREER UN- 
DERWRITERS. 





A few choice cities are still 
available for the right men to 
become General Agents. These 
include Austin, Corpus Christi, 
Beaumont, Wichita Falls and 
Marshall in Texas; Rockford and 
Springfield in Illinois and a few 
cities in Indiana, Ohio, lowa, 
Michigan and Minnesota. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


A Legal Reserve Mutual Company 
with over $139,000,000 of 
Insurance in Force 


EDWARD B. RAUB 


A. H. KAH 
President 


LER 
2nd Vice-President 
Supt. of Agencies 








Why Men Buy—Continued 


a $300,000.00 inventory. I under- 
stand it also, and because I under- 
stood, my argument rang true. 

He bought $50,000.00 of busi- 
ness insurance to offset a possible 
loss from dropping prices. 








United Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Representatives Have 
Something Unusual To Sell 


Ask the man who owns a United 
Life and Accident Insurance 
contract which contains: 


1. Life Insurance 

2. Double Indemnity 

3. Triple Indemnity 

4. Non-cancellable 
Accident Insurance 

5. Waiver of Premium 


For Details Write 


WILLIAM D. HALLER 


Vice President and Agency 
Manager 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


53rd YEAR OF SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND 


A comrany of high character and standing. 
It is known for its conservative manage- 
ment and strength. 


AY R. BENTON, President 
WARD C. MANSFIELD 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Home Office 
Boston, Massachusetts 







































A client of mine carried $50, 
000.00 of insurance and was saving 
$10,000.00 a year. He had it a 
planned out that in a very few years 
the amount saved together with thf 
insurance, would make his family 
independent should he pass away§l 
With the increase in taxes and hight 
cost of things, he, of course, could 
not go through with his origina 
plan. What better could he do tha 
to follow my suggestion and put 
$3,000.00 a year, left after payment§} 
of taxes, in an Endowment at 654f 

May I repeat what I said in the§f 
beginning? Men WANT insurance § 
because they crave security, and be-§) 
cause they know that nothing can) 
provide it like life insurance. Men 
BUY life insurance because we in-§) 
surance men bring to the surface off 
their minds all of the reasons for it.) 

Competition for the consumer's’ 
dollar is going to be keen after peace’ 
is declared. To keep our business; 
in its proper place in the economi-f) 
cal line, and to keep our own indi-f/ 
vidual place in the procession, wef 
must work as hard and harder andj) 
as good or better than ever before.§| 
That is why this Meeting empha-}} 
sized skill in approach and selling,J) 
in programming and in servicing.§ 
We learn all of these skills from our 
Managers and Agency Directors, we 
learn from reading and study, but it 
is at-meetings of this kind that we 
get strength for our convictions and 
enthusiasm for our business. I know 
that I am going home revivified and 
ready not only to see them but also 
to sell them. I hope this Convention 
has had the same effect on all of 
you. 


From an address before the N.A.L.U. Meeting 


L. O. M. A. 


T THE 21st annual meeting of 

the Life Office Management As- 
sociation held in Boston on Septem- 
ber 25, 26 and 27, the following of- 
ficers were elected for the coming 
year: President, Lloyd K. Crippen, 
Acacia Mutual; Vice President, 
Horace W. Foskett, Equitable Liie 
of Iowa and four new directors — 
Stuart J. Blashill, Ohio National; 
R. C. Kneil, Reliance Life, Pitts- 
burgh; Peter McDonald, Crown 
Life and Raymond N. Hayes, State 
Mutual. There were seven carry- 
over directors and all staff officers] § 
were reappointed. 
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The Occidental Way 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE 
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fon P Many JUVENILE POLICIES part company with the 
amer’ st | youngster when he grows up, leaving him unin- 
| peacesi | sured, or underinsured—perhaps, uninsurable. 
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nomi-f | : . 
1 indi-fi| But not this new Occidental policy for little folks. 
nm, we 
ar andi | cad . . "a 
Pa Each $1,000 of initial protection gives approxi 
mpha- § | mate endowment results until age 21 and then— 
—- each $1,000 becomes $5,000 of Straight Life— 

cing. ° . 
mall without premium increase! And without evidence 
~~ of insurability! 
but it 
lat we ° ° : 
s and Result: Lifetime, adult protection at unequaled 
pe low rates—$9 to $12 per $1,000. 
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ention We call this our Junior Estate Policy. Everyone 
all of else calls it “a miracle of insurance.” So will you. 
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On March 20, 1928, the Bankers Life Company 
of Des Moines issued a $2,000 policy to a 48-year- 
old laborer, married, with one young child. 


In October, 1937, the insured left home, instruct- 
ing his wife to look after his insurance; which she 
did. She heard from him, off and on, for two years, 
after which her letters to him were returned, un- 
claimed. In April, 1942, she wrote him in regard to 
their son graduating from High School. This letter, 
too, was returned, unclaimed. 


In April, 1944, the wife wrote the Bankers Life 
Company asking for help in locating her husband. 
The Bankers Life immediately went to work and 
having traced the various moves of the policy- 
holder learned that a man of corresponding name 
had died in a West Coast Hospital June 16, 1941. 


Comparison of the signature of the dead man 
on the register of the hotel, in which he had lived 
for three years, with the signature on the applica- 
tion for the Bankers Life insurance, and identifica- 
tion of photographs of the policyholder by the hotel 
proprietor, completed the Death Claim. 


On August 30, 1944, the Bankers Life Company 
paid the widow the full sum of the policy, minus 
a loan made some years before. 


“I will take care and use the money to the best 
advantage possible,’’ wrote the widow. “I want 
to thank you for helping me locate my husband, 
even though he had already passed on. I had 
never let anything else enter my mind but what 
we should find him alive some day.” 


“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform: 
He plants his footsteps in the sea 
And rides upon the storm.” 


Ban KERS Li e 
the Double Duty Dollarf Company 


aes MOINES — 





SOCIAL SECURITY 


has written into its general policies a_ broad, 
21-point social security program. 

President Eric A. ‘Johnston announced that the or- 
ganization’s members, voting in a referendum, recently 
closed, had approved, with one possible exception, all 
of the basic principles advocated by a special social 
security committee headed by Marion B. Folsom, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

“Now, for the first time, the Chamber can have a 
definite program on this important and controversial 
subject,” Mr. Johnston said. “The referendum shows 
that chambers of commerce and trade associations 
across the land, representing hundreds of thousands 
of business men, believe in adequate social security. 
They want it modernized and expanded.” 

General Manager Ralph Bradford of the Chamber 
made public a tabulation of votes in the referendum. 
The largest majorities were recorded on five general 
policy statements. The first of those statements said 
that “however desirable and necessary a social security 
program may be, it is no substitute for productive em- 
ployment and, therefore, every effort should be made 
by business and other groups to encourage high levels 
of production and steady employment.” 

Propositions submitted to the Chamber’s membership 
must be approved by a two-thirds vote to make them a 
part of the organization’s policy. Some of the closest 
votes in this referendum were recorded on the question 
of extending old-age and survivors’ insurance to new 
groups. 

The tabulation, which is subject to final check, showed 
that the members would extend such insurance to em- 
ployees of non-profit organizations, to federal, state 
and local government employees, to agricultural em- 
ployees, and to “other employees not now covered.” 
There remained a doubt, however, of the result of the 
vote on the specific question of including domestic 
servants. 


Te Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


General Policy 


1. However desirable and necessary a social security 
program may be, it is no substitute for productive 
employment and, therefore, every effort should be mac: 
by business and other groups to encourage high levels 
of production and steady employment. For, 2,25. 
against, 78. 


2. Protection should be provided against the periods 
of job and income losses that are a natural consequence 
of the workings of a free and changing society. For, 
1,896; against, 576. 

3. A social security program should provide a min’ 
mum layer of basic protection against the major ec 
nomic hazards of life but should be so designed ar: 
administered as to encourage additional savings ar: 
self-protection by the individual through his own efforts. 


eo. fs i 





For, 2,119; against, 325. 
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4. Social security provided through public action 
ordinarily should be restricted to those aspects of eco- 
nomic life wherein individual effort has been demon- 
strated to be substantially inadequate. For, 2,044; 
against, 354. 


5. Every effort should be made to encourage State 
and local governments to assume the primary responsi- 
bility for the social security program in order to keep 
the program close to the employers, the employees and 
the taxpayers. For, 2,163; against, 125. 


Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


6. If and when practical, the present system of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance should be extended to 
cover the following employees : employees of non-profit 
organizations; For, 1,829; against, 548: government 
employees—federal, State and local ; For, 1,653 ; against, 
695: agricultural employees; For, 1,598; against, 697: 
domestic servants; Count not final: other employees 
not now covered; For, 1,567; against, 705. 


7. For workers totally and permanently disabled at 
or after age 55, a system of benefit payments, calcu- 
lated on a basis consistent with that for the Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance benefits, should be provided. 
For, 1,600; against, 762. 

8. The Senate Finance and the House Ways and 
Means Committees should jointly appoint promptly 
a committee of experts to review and study the problem 
of financing the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
program. For, 2,027; against, 324. 

9. For discharged veterans of World War II, legis- 
lation is favored which will protect them under Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance in such a way that their 
period of service will not result in any diminution of 
credits. For, 2,070; against, 226. 


10. The United States Employment Service, loaned 
by the States to the federal government at the request 
of the President during the war emergency, should 
be returned to the States as soon as possible. For, 2,319; 
against, 72. 

11. The authority now exercised by the federal gov- 
ernment over the system of federal state unemploy- 
ment compensation should represent the maximum 
limits of federal authority in that field. For, 2,326; 
against, 60. 

12. The States should consider the feasibility of 
extending unemployment compensation to employees of 
smaller employers in those cases where the State law 
now covers the occupation or industry. For, 2,036; 
against, 350. 

13. In so far as the condition of a State unemploy- 
ment compensation reserve fund permits, the States 
should gradually lengthen the time during which un- 
employment benefits are payable (rather than increase 
the amount of benefits payable per week) to men with- 
out available work. For, 1,687; against, 568. 

14. The principle of experience rating, under which 
an incentive is furnished to reduce the job loss hazards, 
should be applied in every field of social security to 
which it may be appropriate. For, 2,287; against, 99. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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.. teal 
pay dirt 
If you’re satisfied with bread ’n butter 
wages stick to surface prospecting .. . 
but if you want to get down to real 
pay dirt let Continental Assurance 
help you DIG. Our facilities include 
tools for every purpose . . . par and 
non-par, standard and substandard, 
juvenile and annuities, group, whole- 
sale, salary-savings, A&¢H... . including 
Income Indemnity... plus a practical 
knowledge of where and how to dig 
for business. Will you let us prove it? 


Nationally Known for Strength and Growth 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Affiliates: 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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THE CANADA LIFE 
.... the Ynited States 


The Canada Life is in effect, self-contained 
in the United States. It is really a company 
within a company. 


No fluctuation of foreign exchange can 
adversely affect contracts issued by the 
Canada Life in the United States as these 
contracts are payable in United States 
currency and are backed by assets payable 
in United States currency. 


The Canada Life, at all times, has on 
deposit with trustees in the United States, 
assets substantially greater than its United 
States liabilities. (At Dec. 31, 1943, our 
U.S. assets were $73,594,954, liabilities 
$70,775,463). These assets are under the 
rigid control of the insurance departments of 
the various States where we do business, 
including New York State, and may not be 
withdrawn without permission of such depart- 
ments. 


Diversification of Investments and 
Cash Held in the United States 
As of Dec. 31, 1943. 


22.7% in Cash and Government Bonds 
3.5% in Municipal Bonds 
46.9%, in Public Utility Bonds 
4%, in Railroad Bonds 
6.2% in Other Corporation Bonds 
10.4% in Preferred Stocks 
5.4%, in Mortgages and Sale Agreements 
4.5% in Policy Loans 


More than Fifty Years Serice 
to United States Policyholders 


THE CANADA LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1847 











SOCIAL SECURITY—Continued 


15. Discharged veterans actively in the labor market 
should receive readjustment allowances for a limited 
period, if and while they remain unemployed and aiter 
receiving mustering-out pay. For, 1,761; against, 421. 

16. Employers who have not done so should explore 
the possibility of providing for their employees some 
protection against non-industrial or non-occupational 
disabilities and sickness. For, 2,188; against, 215. 

17. If, after a reasonable period of time, the pri- 
vate effort of employers to provide protection against 
non-industrial and non-occupational disabilities and 
sickness still leaves substantial gaps in coverage, only 
then should public action be taken. For, 1,634; against, 
687. 

18. If such public action is taken as indicated in 
Declaration No. 17, this should be at the State and 
local levels of government rather than at the federal 
level. For, 2,163; against, 166. 

19. If such legislation as indicated in No. 17 above 
is passed, this should permit voluntary group plans to 
operate as alternatives to government plans. For, 2,254; 
against, 123. 

20. Voluntary group effort to provide more adequate 
medical services for all the people is urged. For, 2,219; 
against, 137. 

21. There should be avoidance of a system of social- 
ized medicine, under which all the medical personnel 
become government employees and the free choice of 
doctor by the patient and of patient by the doctor is 
impaired. For, 2,346; against, 76. 











You ” Have the Key 


For the old men and women of tomorrow, 
retirement income is a magic chest of a 
While life lasts, this chest never empties of 
treasure. 

Only you can unlock the magic chest for your 
clients, for you alone hold the key. What have 
you done about it lately? 





PRANK P. SAMPORD. PRESIDENT 
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BANKERS 


Group Permanent Revised 


‘The Bankers Life Company of Des Moines has an- 
nounced a revision and liberalization of its Group Per- 
manent contracts, which have now been on the market 
for two years during which they have received increas- 
ing public approval. 

In view of the new provisions and of current interest 
rates, premium rates are being increased on the average 
by 2%% to 3%. Also because we are entering a transi- 
tion period in world economy, the guaranteed time dur- 
ing which insurance can become effective at these rates 
will be reduced from five to three years. 


Changes 


1. A new special contract to provide a ten year cer- 
tain period in the retirement income. . This will be 
known as “Income Endowment Ten.” 

2. Two sets of values will no longer be used, be- 
cause “credit values” will be dispensed with. In event 
of termination of employment, “termination values” 
will be used for determining credits both for the em- 
ployer and the employee. 

3. More liberal termination values on termination of 
employment after short durations of service, accom- 
plished by reducing early surrender charges. 

4. An attained age conversion privilege at the same 
rates as group rates and with first year cash values avail- 
able as one of the options to the terminating employee. 

5. A new Group Permanent contract combining : 

A. Income endowment insurance for all amounts 

of retirement income up to and including 200 a 

month, subject to evidence of insurability for amounts 

in excess of the automatic coverage limit. 
B. Retirement annuity for all amounts of retire- 
ment income desired in excess of $200 a month. 

Among the Group Permanent contracts which are 














————— 





being continued, but liberalized as above, is the popular 
Income Endowment Five.” 


BANKERS NATIONAL 
Passes $100,000,000 Mark 


_The Bankers Life Insurance Company, Montclair, 
New Jersey was licensed and began business on October 





5, 1927. In short, on its 17th anniversary observed last 
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month, the company had over $100,000,000 of insurance 
on its books. In considering the fact that the greater 
portion of this company’s life has been during depres- 
sion years, the achievement of this first milestone is 
indeed noteworthy. 

For the first 9 months of this year new business ex- 
ceeded the same period of 1943 by 36%. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


New Policies 


The Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass., is now offering 
the Family Income Rider, which is available on either 
a ten, fifteen or twenty year plan with premiums pay- 
able during the term of the Rider. It may be included 
with any new policy of Ordinary Life or higher pre- 
mium forms, or added to any similar policy issued on 
or after January 1, 1939. 

Optional Endowment at Age 65, a combination, two- 
fold security plan, providing permanent life insurance 
protection plus cash for the insured at age 65. Up to 
age 65 the policy is to all intents and purposes a life 
paid-up at age 65 but with somewhat higher premium 
and guaranteed values, but at 65 the insured may elect 
one of the four alternative benefits : 

1. A fully Paid-Up Life Contract for the full face 
of the policy and in addition will receive a cash pay- 
ment to himself of 20% of the face amount, 

2. A fully Paid-Up Life Contract for the full paid 
face of the policy plus an income for life, if the cash 
payment is sufficient to provide $10. monthly, . 

3. The full cash value of the policy, 

4. A monthly income for life to supplement his Re- 
tirement Income. 

At the same time a complete revision of the Com- 
pany’s Pension Trust rules was announced and a new 
Policy available for Pension Trusts only was offered. 
This policy is an Endowment at Age 85 Contract, but 
within three months prior to age 65 the Trustees may 
deposit with the Company a sufficient amount to provide 
the required pension, such amount representing the 
difference between the cash value of the policy and the 
amount required to provide the pension, plus 5% of 
such difference. The Endowment at 85 Policy must be 
issued on the basis of $1000 for each $10 of pension 
required. Other changes made in the Company’s Pen- 
sion Trust set-up have been designed to assist Berkshire 
Associates to write such business. 


(Continued on the next page) 


Monarch participating life and 
noncancellable accident and 
sickness policies are designed 
to take the “ifs and buts” out 


of the insurance contract. 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 














OVER 


One Half Billion 


DOLLARS 


has been paid by the Sun Life of Canada 
to United States policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries during the 50 years that the 
Company has been established in the 
United States. 

The efficient organization of the Sun Life 
of Canada extends over the greater part 
of the United States including Hawaii, 
with Branch Office and Agency personnel 
fully qualified to give prompt service 
and advice to all policyholders and 
others who are seeking planned protection 
through life assurance. 


SUN LIFE 
OF CANADA 




















BERKSHIRE LIFE—Continued 
Representative Premiums 


Optional 
Endt. at 
20 Yr. 65 
$4.55 $20.47 
4.90 23.42 


Family Income Rider 

10 Yr. 15 Yr. 
$2.40 $3.47 
2.53 _ 3.68 


2.66 3.98 5.51 27.34 
3.04 4.76 6.87 32.70 
3.89 6.33 9.43 40.31 
5.43 9.09 13.77 51.80 
8.01 13.62 er 


70.74 
107.37 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE 
Rehabilitation Plan 


O. J. Lacy, President of California-Western States 
Life Insurance Company, Sacramento, Calif., reveals 
the plan his Company has for returning service people 
whether they were formerly Cal-Western Field repre- 
sentatives, Home Office employees, or those whose pre- 
vious occupations were outside of the insurance busi- 
ness. This plan was first announced at a meeting of the 
Company’s Stockholders last March. A general an- 
nouncement, however, has been withheld until now in 
order to allow time for the further perfecting and field 
testing of the plan as outlined at that meeting. 

Briefly the plan is divided into four phases and these 
divisions are as follows: (1) For Returning Fieldmen 
and Women, (2) For Returning Home Office Employ- 
ees, (3) For Service People Not Formerly With the 
Company, (4) For Those Service People Home on 
Furlough. 

For Returning Fieldmen and Women: A definite 
training plan, geared to present-day developments and 
titled “You Inc.,” has been established for those return- 
ing to the Company’s sales force. This plan has been 
purposefully designed with sufficient elasticity that it 
can be adapted to fit the individual’s needs. In itself 
it is a complete study of life insurance selling; the 
history and functions of Cal-Western, its policies, its 
place in the life insurance fraternity, and the develop- 
ments of the Company during the war period. It is a 
sound plan of training, so organized that it can serve 
simply as a refresher course to those well acquainted 
with the fundamentals of insurance, or, it may serve 
as a complete study to those unfamiliar with this highly 
specialized business. Furthermore, at the start of the 
course it can be determined quickly the portions with 
which the agent needs to be refamiliarized and on what 
he should concentrate his study and efforts. 

Another feature of the course is that it can be 
handled by the manager of the agent’s own agency. 
However, each step is supervised by qualified and highly 
trained Home Office agency executives. In this way 
the training is decentralized and enables the Fieldman 
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0 reacquaint himself in his local area at the same time 
he is getting re-established in his work. On the other 
hand, if the returned agent desires to establish connec- 
tions i a new area, he may move to that area and re- 
ceive training under the manager there. 

“You Inc.” has been field tested and proven in value 
9s an outstanding training plan. 

For Returning Home Office Employees: It is the 
aim of Cal-Western to not only have former jobs avail- 
ale for returning service men and women, but in all 
possile instances, have better jobs awaiting these peo- 
ple, many of whom have learned to assume important 
dministrative duties in the Service. Quarterly, the 
Chairman of the Home Office Committee, sends to each 
department head a listing of those members of his de- 
yartment who have left to go into the service. The 
purpose of this is to give department heads the oppor- 
tunity to review their personnel with relation to jobs 
aid to plan for the placement of returning veterans. 
ltis the plan of the Company to not only place former 
employees, but to retain competent workers who have 
een hired since the war began. Each department head 
is making a concentrated study to provide better jobs 
jor those who return. The theory is that, during the 
time that has lapsed, the training these people have re- 
ceived in the armed forces, will have provided a ma- 
rity, experience, and viewpoint which makes them 
rady for this advancement. 

The Home Office section of this plan for returning 
service people has been prepared to allow sufficient lee- 
way to permit the stepping up of these plans as the 
ars end approaches. 

For Service People not Formerly with the Company : 
Those who wish to enter the life insurance business 
vill, of course, be welcomed to Cal-Western. Aptitude 
and Vocational Interest Tests will be given these in- 
viduals to determine the phase of life insurance to 
which they are best suited. On the other hand, if the 
ests indicate that they would be more successful in 
other lines of business, they will be encouraged to enter 
such businesses. One instance of this is found in the 
following. A returned serviceman thought he might be 
interested in the life insurance business. He contacted 
one of the Conrpany’s managers and was given the 
Aptitude and Vocational Interest Tests. These tests in- 
dicated that he would be more successful in the news- 
paper business instead of the life insurance business. 
He was so advised and this man is now happily located 
as editor and publisher of a small weekly newspaper. 
These tests are available to all service people who 
wish to take them, whether or not they are interested 
in life insurance. Each Vocational Interest Test will 
¢sent to Stanford University for scoring and the fees 
paid by the Company. This Interest Test was prepared 
knd analyzed by Dr. Edward K. Strong, Jr., head of 
ocational Interest Research at Stanford University. 
For Those Service People Home on Furlough: As 
hey contact the company or the company contacts them, 
ervice personnel home on furlough are urged to visit 
vith Home Office executives to discuss their future 
plans. If the personal contact is impossible, letters are 
‘ent these people asking for their views, and outlining to 
hem the progressive plans the Company has in store for 
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Gor 38 years 


CLUB BONUSES 


for Outstanding Production 


LIFETIME COMPENSATION 


for Full Time Representatives 


THE OHIO STATE 
Life Insurance Company 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 























SOLEMN THANKSGIVING: 


Among other things—that men of 
superb skill, great courage, and deep 
faith in God, fight our country’s battles; 
That we live in a land that is choice 
above all other Idnds; That we are en- 
gaged in a business which says, ‘Orphans 
need not be left in want of material 
necessities, widows need not endure eco- 


nomic hardships, old people need not . 


suffer the humiliation of dependency.” 


SACRED RESPONSIBILITY 


To support our fighting men, to dem- 
onstrate our faith in our great country, 
to shelter our loved ones from financial 
distress. 


Buy War Bonds — Buy Life Insurance 
Save More — Spend Less 





Heber J. Grant, President Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Plan For Peace-Time 


Everywhere men still gravely aware of 
war's demands, are, nevertheless, turning 
their minds to plans for peace-time. Never 
before have the economic principles of life 
insurance been fortified with such acute 
public awareness of the need of planning. 


Fidelity agents with a complete kit of 
sales tools are well equipped to capitalize 
this public acceptance. Just recently they 
gained a new approach to post-war and 
life-time planning in Fidelity’s non-medical 
for Juveniles—full insurance down to age 5, 
payor benefits to age 15. Issue age for 
graded benefits, 0 to age 4. 


he FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 1 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 

















A Good Name 
in the 
MIDDLE - WEST 


The MIDWEST Li 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of LINCOLN 8, NEBRASKA 


W. W. Putney 
President 
C. W. James 
Secretary and 
Actuary 


V. L. THompson 
Vice President 
and Agency Mgr. 














CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES—Continued 


them in the future. When personal talks can be ar- 
ranged, an exchange of views takes place and they are 
acquainted with the Company’s plans for them. It has 
been found that these personal contacts are most suc- 
cessful, because the servicemen then know that their 
interests are foremost in the Company’s program. Such 
discussions also make, for additional enthusiasm on the 
part of Home Office executives, because they can then 
better understand the serviceman’s hopes and ambitions. 
It has been found that these people have given serious 
constructive thought to their place in the business world 
after the war. Many have already sent in suggestions 
which they feel will make for improvement in pro- 
cedures. Such suggestions are always encouraged. 


DURHAM LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Durham Life Insurance Company, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of North and South Carolina 
as of December 31, 1943, and the examiners’ report 
was favorable to the company. The figures as com- 
puted by the examiners were similar to those appearing 
in the company’s year end statement and published in 
Best’s 1944 Life Insurance Reports. 


GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE 
Agents’ Earnings High 


Honoring their Agency Men in the Armed Services, 
the Great American Reserve Insurance Company of 
Dallas, Texas completed the most successful month in 
the Company’s history. Twenty-six active salesmen 
during the month of August wrote a total of $1,274,975 
paid-for life insurance and 1,374 accident and health 
applications. This gives an average for each salesman 
of $49,037 in life insurance and fifty-two accident and 
health applications. The average commission per man 
for the month was $1,051.75. 

Travis T. Wallace, President of the company, an- 
nounced that all salesmen with the Company during 
1943 averaged $6,714.93 in commissions. For the ‘ist 
eight months of the year, the men have produced at 
the rate of $7,500 per man for 1944, These figures do 
not include unearned or deferred renewal commissions, 
but only commissions actually earned. Ninety per cent 
of the August business was written on a quarterly basis. 

The consistently large production of these men 1s 
attributed by the company to the careful selection and 
intense training of new men, and the continuous tr:in- 
ing and supervision of seasoned salesmen. Under the 
Company’s “GARGO Plan,” salesmen are required to 
work five days a week, eight hours a day, and make 
daily reports to the office on hours, calls, interviews, 
and sales. 
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Each salesman with the company has a weekly draw- 
ing account and gross premiums are remitted to the 
company. It is the company’s practice to hire only men 
they are willing to advance at least $75 per week. This 
automatically makes it necessary for the company to 
hire only men they believe can be outstandingly suc- 
cessful. The turn-over in manpower has been unusually 
low due to the close association of the salesmen and 
executives of the company and the spirit of wholesome 
competition in the sales organization. 


The August contest was suggested by the sales force 
in honor of their armed members. For each thousand 
dollars of life insurance produced, the company has 
set aside one dollar as a bonus for the missing sales- 
man to be presented upon their return to the Company. 
It is expected that this bonus, made possible by the 
production efforts of the sales force, will assist greatly 
in their readjustment into civilian life and their return 
to the field of insurance. 


GULF LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Gulf Life Insurance Company, Jacksonville, 
Florida was examined (Association) by the Insurance 
Departments of Alabama, Florida and Georgia as of 
December 31, 1943. The examiners’ report was favor- 
able to the company. The date of the last examination 
was December 31, 1940. The operations of the com- 
pany were traced by the examiners during the inter- 
vening years. 


The examiners made two comments with respect to 
mortgages which are quoted in part as follows: 

“In making additional advances to borrowers who 
have executed a first mortgage, it was observed that 
the Company takes second, third and four mortgages, 
as the case may be, covering the same properties, record- 
ing each additional mortgage and incurring the usual 
expense to the borrower in extending the abstract, title 
opinion, attorney fees and, brokerage or commission 
where the loan is outside of the Home Office area. The 
legal department stated that due to the fact that no 
court decision has been rendered whereby additional 
advances can be safely made under the original mort- 
gage, the Company adopted the policy of taking a mort- 
gage for each additional advance .. . it will be noted 
that 58.09% of the total amount of loans (mortgages ) 
is secured by properties located in Duval County, Flor- 
ida, in which the home office is situated.” 

in considering reserves, the examiners state in part 
as follows: 


“At a meeting held on February 9, 1943, the board 
of directors passed a resolution reading in part as fol- 
lows: ‘that all earnings . . . be designated as supple- 
mental reserves and be added to reserves on outstand- 
ing policies at least once each year without affecting 
existing cash values of such policies until such time as 
the present reserves are on a 314% basis for Industrial 
policies, and 3% for Ordinary policies’.” 

(Continued on the next page) 
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BIST 'S 
BULLETINS 


Best's Weekly Insurance Bulletins (Fire, 
Casualty, General or Life) on your desk 
each Monday morning. Weekly confi- 
dential reports and a review of all hap- 
penings of importance in the insurance 
world. Instructive, concise, accurate and 
authoritative. 

Best's Special Agents’ Bulletin (Fire only) 
issued fortnightly and mailed to reach 
you at end of week. Digested, yet com- 
plete news, financial studies, sales helps 
and company changes. Designed es- 
pecially for special, general and state 
agents. 


$5.00 A YEAR 


For either Life, Fire and General, 
Casualty and General, or Special 
Agents’ Bulletin Services. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street New York 7, N. Y. 

















Smoothly geared to wartime conferences 


Convenience is what counts in wartime meetings 
at The Waldorf...where conference rooms and 
guest rooms are spacious and quiet...and where 
subways connect with every point of the city. 


Jie WALDORFEF-ASTORIA 


ark Avenue. 49th to 50th . New York 































DIRECT MAIL 
RIPLEY WOULD LIKE 


_ “Believe it or not’ . .:. 20% or 
better returns from State Mutual’s 
““SO-BIG”’ letter. 


One of the smartest juvenile sales aids in 
the business is State Mutual’s ‘“So-Big” 
chart. Popular with parents, it paves the 


















way for a real interview. The letter offer- 








ing it is consistently pulling 20% or better 
replies . . . . another example of State 
Mutual’s hard-hitting sales promotion. No 
wonder State Mutual’s juvenile sales are 


climbing. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 
OF WORCESTER = MASSACHUSETTS 
A CENTURY OLD 

















To The Infantrymen 


A first wave, the second, third, fourth—on they 
come, the foot soldiers! With stabbing, clattering 
guns, they fought through days and nights of hell 
before the fall of Cherbourge. Men determined to 
keep America a land of free, untrammelled, unregi- 
mented people! Men determined to rescue peace and 
prosperity from the unholy mess now cooking on the 
German borders! 

No planes, tanks, trucks or ships to carry them! 
Those lads started at Valley Forge. Ragged, bare- 
foot soldiers then, fighting the ice and snow as well 
as the enemy, they have marched on down through 
the history of our country—never giving in—fighting 
for the peace and prosperity of you and I. In 
strange lands, filthy fox holes, under burning desert 
suns, or in the frozen north, they are fighting on— 
fighting to erase Tokio’s threat, to defeat Hitler and 
his gangsters. 

We pledge to them our increasing efforts that they 
may march home again, head high, proud of the 
completion of their job. 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company" 











FRANKFORT INDIANA 


GULF LIFE—Continued 
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On February 15 this year, the Board of Directors 
adopted a resolution inaugurating a Retirement Plan 
which became effective on July 1. As of June 30 the 
sum of $300,000 was set aside as the estimated then 
present value of back service credit required to pro- 
vide the Retirement Annuities contemplated under the 
plan. All regular employees automatically become mem- 
bers in the plan after one year of service, providing the 
age of the individual does not exceed 65 for men or 60 
for women. Each employee will contribute 2% of his 
or her earnings and the company will contribute the 
balance necessary to provide the desired annuity. 
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Stock Dividend 
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The Liberty Life Insurance Company, Greenville, into lan 
South Carolina, has declared a stock dividend of 50%, Mitrees, pi 
thus increasing the capital from $500,000 to $750,000. Buyout, 

in Stuy 

the pro 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL gow 
The 

River I 

Endowment at 18 River I 

: the Me 

Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, and th 
Springfield, Mass., has announced an Endowment at een 
Age 18. This supplements the company’s action, about ‘em . 
a year ago, in lowering to one month the minimum age J “Ph; 
at which the Company’s regular line of policies may . 
be issued for children. 7 

Designed principally to provide money for college “ard 
expenses, the Endowment at Age 18 is written on boys “7 PI 
and girls from 1 month, to 8 years, 6 months of age. se i ; 

Death benefits are provided for in the policy, scaled f°" 
on the commonly accepted basis to reach the face he 
amount at age 5. The Payor Clause can be included, a 
to maintain the insurance in force in event that the lies 
death of the person paying the premiums occurs before §, “S” 
the endowment matures, with a top age of 55 for the biti 
payor at the issue date. = dit 

Where state insurance laws impose restrictions on §™"* | 
juvenile insurance, sales are of course subject to these pat 
limitations. —— 

and p: 
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METROPOLITAN 


New Housing Development 








The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will build 
a park-like residential community in Harlem close to 
the river. The project will be located in the largest 
Negro settlement in N. Y. C. and although such projects 
are nondiscriminatory, presumably only Negroes will 
benefit from the development. The new community will 
be known as Riverton and will house about 1,200 
families. It will rise in a Manhattan neighborhood that 















has seen few changes in recent years. 
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Announcement of the company’s intention was made 
in September by Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the 
Board, who said that construction will begin after the 
war and will provide many jobs. Mr. Ecker added that 
the project had been considered for over a year and 
that it would be constructed pursuant to the recently- 
enacted Redevelopment Companies Law. 

The property extends from 135th to 138th Streets 
ad from Fifth Avenue to the Harlem River. Its gross 
aea (area within center lines of boundary streets) 
consists of about 12 acres. Upon the blocks at the 
present time are many old industrial structures and 
afew old-law tenements, all of which eventually will 
be razed. 

A suburban atmosphere is planned for the new com- 
munity, similar to that to be created in Stuyvesant 
Town, which the Metropolitan will build downtown 
aiter the war under the same law. Riverton’s new resi- 
dential buildings will accommodate about 3,400 persons, 
aid will occupy only about 25 per cent of the land. 
The greater part of the property will be transformed 
into landscaped sections containing lawns and gardens, 
trees, paths and play sections for children. In general 
hyout, apartments will correspond to those to be built 
in Stuyvesant Town. Windows will overlook the river, 
the proximity of which inspired the selection of the 
ommunity’s name. 

The land required by the city for the new Harlem 
River Drive which will extend the facilities of the East 
River Drive is to be sold to the municipality at cost by 
the Metropolitan. Two existing streets will be closed 
and the city will acquire land for the .widening of 
border streets. Substantially all of the property is now 
being acquired by purchase. 

“This project is one of great importance, forming a 
part of the rehabilitation program so essential to the 
iuture of the City,” Mr. Ecker said. “It affords a sub- 
stantial contribution to the program of the Mayor and 
the Planning Commission to bring about better living 
conditions in the City. The necessary contracts will be 
entered into with all possible speed in order that the 
project may be constructed as soon as feasible in the 
light of existing war conditions.” 

“Riverton and Stuyvesant Town,” Mr. Ecker stated, 
“represent the first use of private capital for the re- 
building of obsolete city areas under the Redevelop- 
ment Companies Law which has been described by the 
Court of Appeals as ‘an effort by the Legislature to 
promote cooperation between municipal government 
and private capital to the end that substandard, insani- 


tary areas in our urban communities may be rehabili- 
tated.’ ” 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Centennial Next Year 


In 1945 the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
Newark, New Jersey will observe its 100th anniversary. 
In connection therewith a convention will be held in 
May and all field men who meet certain qualifications 
will be in attendance. To each of those who have, are or 

(Continued on the next page) 
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You Get More Than A Rate Book 


Agents of the North American Life are 
constantly increasing their production by 
polishing up their sales efficiency by taking 
advantage of our instructive educational 
course which is geared to the practical prin- 
ciple of aiding the agent to make more 
money. In addition, we have a circulating 
library which enables you to keep in touch 
with the latest sales developments. 

The North American Life’s increase in insurance in 
force last year was 75% greater than in 1942. 


* 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN 


N.J., Ga., Ohio, Ind., Mich., Il., 
Kan., Wis., N.D., Neb., Calif., and Mo. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 
C. G. ASHBROOK, Vice Pres.-Supt. of Agencies 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 


























WORKING WITH FEDERAL 


One of the joys of the medium size 
insurance company is the pleasure of 
working with the men in the field. 


And the field man works with and not 
for the company. He is not a more or 
less anonymous letter or number in 
a file, but a friend and associate 
with whom we enjoy frequent personal 
contacts. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON L. D. CAVANAUGH 


Chairman President 


CHICAGO 
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OF SERVICE TO 
POLICYHOLDERS AND AGENTS 

















Address— 
ROCKFORD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Francis L. Brown, President 
ROCKFORD 














ILLINOIS | 





























Our Expansion Program 
has Created 


SOME UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
ro RASKA 


WYOMING 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


MINNESOTA 
MONTANA 
NORTH DAKOTA 


IOWA 


* 


New Business Volume is up at 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Home Office Sioux Falls, S$. D. 











MUTUAL BENEFIT—Continued 


will achieve the distinction of attending, H. G. Kenagy, 
Superintendent of Agencies, is sending a personal letter 
along with an 1845 penny. 

The 1845 pennies were not easy to obtain. In setting 
out to obtain 600 of them, many people cooperated with 
the company in visiting important coin dealers in several 
cities and buying out their entire stock of these pennies. 
As would be expected under such circumstances, the 
price of this penny continued to mount and today is 
probably higher than it ever was at any previous time 
—supply and demand at work again. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Aircraft Employees Policies 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
N. Y. recently underwrote individual insurance policies 
covering 1,200 employees of the Lawrence Aeronautical 
Company of Linden, New Jersey. These policies are 
in addition to a Group contract adopted by the aircraft 
company last year. 

The new individual policies are written on the Ordi- 
nary Life basis and vary in amounts from $2,000 to 
$8,000. The amount of insurance in each case is the 
amount that 5% of the employee’s salary will purchase 
at his age. The entire cost of the policy, however, is 
borne by the aircraft company and dividends are left 
with the insurance company to purchase paid-up insur- 
ance. Each individual policyholder has the same control 
over his contract as if he had personally purchased it. 


OCCIDENTAL (Calif.) 
Family Rider 


The Occidental Life Insurance Company, Los An- 
geles, California, has announced a new $15 per month 
Family Income Rider. The new rider, which may be 
attached to almost all the company’s Life and Endow- 
ment policies and to several Term plans, will be issued 
for periods of 10, 15, or 20 years and to ages 55, 60 
or 65. 

The new rider is flexible in its application. For 
example, on a $10,000 policy, five units of the rider 
can be applied for which, in the event of the deat!) o! 
the policyholder, would provide an income of $75 per 
month. In the case of the company’s $10 per month 
rider the new premium rates show a reduction at ages 
under 40 and increases at the older ages. New premium 
rates were also announced for the company’s 20 \ ear 
Juvenile Endowment issued at ages 0-4. The new rates 
for all five ages is $44.56 per $1,000 per year. 


Junior Estate Policy 


The Occidental Life Insurance Company also has «n- 
nounced the offering of a new contract called “Junior 
Estate Policy.” This contract has been designed espe- 
cially for youngsters. 
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The policy is issued from date of birth to age 11 and 
for ultimate amounts from $5,000 to $25,000 in units 
of $5,000. The non-medical limit is 3 units or $15,000 
ultiniate face amount. A parent or guardian makes the 
application and the contract is with the applicant who 
retains control of the policy until the insured attains 
age 21. It is available only on standard risks. 

The amount of insurance per unit on this contract is 
sraded to age 5. At this age the policy becomes a $1,000 
contract for each unit and continues until the insured 
attains age 21. At that time the contract automatically 
increases to $5,000 for each unit. Cash and loan values 
are available from the end of the second year and there 
are the usual dividend options. Following are repre- 
sentative premiums per unit: Under 6 months, $45.81 ; 
age 3, $49.84; age 5, $52.63; age 7, $55.70; age 9, 
$59.70; and age 11, $62.74. Each of the above is an 
annual premium on the participating basis. 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Pan-American Life Insurance Company, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Louisiana, Texas, Illinois, 
North Carolina and Georgia as of December 31, 1943. 
The examiners’ report was favorable to the company. 
The date of the last examination was December 31, 
1940 and the examiners reviewed the company’s prog- 
ress during the intervening period. 

In comparing figures for the year end as computed 
by the examiners and prepared by the company in its 
annual statement, only one of the principal totals (in- 
come) is similar. The primary reasons for this have 
to do with payments for retirement of stock under the 
mutualization plan and the elimination of the contin- 
gency reserve of $200,000. According to the examiners’ 
report, 10,642 shares of capital stock were called in 
March 1, 1943 and paid for at the rate of $35 per 
share ($372,470). On December 21, 1943, at a meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the company, it was 
voted that $360,640 be set aside to retire 10,304 shares 
of stock, the payment to be made on January 3, 1944. 
This $360,640 is included in the company’s year end 
figures. The examiners point out that this payment was 
actually made in 1944 and they have deducted it in com- 
puting their totals for the year end. 

\Vith respect to the contingency reserve of $200,000, 
the examiners state: 

“Of that amount only $10,000 had been reflected in 
the financial statement in this report as a liability under 
the heading of ‘Reserve for fire and tornado loss on 
teal estate.” The remaining $190,000 has been released 
to surplus”. 

The above major changes, together with some addi- 
tional minor ones, resulted in the following year end 
figures as computed by the examiners: Income, $10,- 
812,382 (same) ; disbursements, $6,198,172, decrease of 
$257,600; admitted assets, $53,118,230, increase of 
$365,626 ; surplus, $2,378,778, increase of $405,970 and 
capital, $893,580 instead of $790,540, increase ‘of 
$103,040. 
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MUTUAL TRUST 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE 


CHICAGO (? ekS SUL SINe 
“Gs Fatthfal as Old Faithful” 
A GENERAL AGENCY COMPANY 


Is The General Agency System On Its 
Way Out? 








The answer to that one is that practically all mutual 
net level premium companies have been built up 
under that system and are making steady and sub- 
stantial progress year by year. 


So long as freedom reigns in a free land and men 
are born who learn how to crack the whip over their 
own backs the General Agency System will continue 
to grow and prosper. 


A small group of successful General Agents has, in 
39 years, built up for Mutual Trust, assets of 65 
millions, insurance in force of 230 millions and a 
surplus of 5 millions. There is no death rattle in that. 

















PERMANENT OPPORTUNITIES 
for 
PERSONAL PRODUCERS 
with 
PROVEN SALES RECORDS! — 


Write Ray Hodges, Superintendent of 
Agencies, at our Home Office today. 


THE OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


































Steady progress of Bankers Life since 1887 has been distinguished by the 
integrity of its management and the character and ability of its field men. 
Our agencies are proving the value of the opportunities it offers in both per- 
sonal representation and in agency building. Our plan of compensation for 
general agents is unique and affords a lucrative present and a secure future 


for doing the job. 
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RESERVE LOAN LIFE 
Enters Cuba 


The Reserve Loan Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas, has been licensed to do business in Cuba. Of- 
ficinas De Ultramar, S. A., located in Havana, is the 
agency representing the company. This is a large gen- 
eral insurance agency transacting business throughout 
Latin America, and it also has an office at 80 John 
Street, New York Ciiy. 

The President of the Agency is Enrique Godoy, well- 
known insurance man in Latin America. The Manager 
of the Life Department is Raul Fernandez Silva, who 
formerly represented another United States life com- 
pany in Havana. 

















SCRANTON LIFE 





Anniversary Campaign 







A special campaign is held annually by the field force 
of the Scranton Life Insurance Company, to honor the 
President of the company. A very successful campaign 
has just been completed, new business on a paid basis, 
for the contest period exceeded-that of last year by 
60% ; for the year to date new paid business exceeds 
last year’s comparable figure by 25%. The insurance 
in force to date shows an increase over the 1943 year 
end total of about 3% and the gain in insurance in force 
for 8% months exceeds that reported for the 12 full 
months of 1943. 










STATE NATIONAL LIFE 


Favorably Examined 







The State National Life Insurance Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, was examined by the Insurance De- 
partment of that state as of June 30, 1944. The ex- 
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aminer’s report was favorable to the company. Hal 
year figures as computed by the examiners on that datd 
were: Income, $48,200; Disbursements, $17,949; Ad 
mitted Assets, $369,835 and Surplus, $40,304. This 
latter figure shows a substantial gain from the De: 
cember 31, 1943 figure of $24,263. 










TEACHERS 
Cobb Secretary 


Devereux C. Josephs, President, Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association, New York, announces that 
William H. Cobb has been elected Secretary and will 
assist Rainard B. Robbins, Vice-President, in promot- 
ing the special service of the Association to the col- 
leges. Mr. Cobb comes to TIAA from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa where he has held the position of Busi- 
ness Manager and Secretary of the University since 
1930. He joined the business office of the University 
twenty-two years ago after graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and spending a few years as assistant 
to Mr. Lloyd Morey, Comptroller of that institution. 





WORLD 


Report of Examination 





The World Insurance Company, Omaha, Nebraska 
was examined (Association) by the following states: 
Indiana (zone 4), Colorado (zone 5), Illinois, New 
Mexico and Nebraska as of June 30, 1944, and the re- 
port of the examiners was favorable to the company. 
The June 30th statement showed: Admitted Assets, 
$1,816,062; Liabilities, $1,480,963 ; Surplus, $335.09; 
Total Income for the 6 months, $1,289,230; Disburse- 
ments, $1,238,506. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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GETTING BIGGER 
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abe Like the military strength of the 
or United Nations, the average Ordinary 
Busi- > policy sold by our Field Men is getting 
mers a had « 4 bigger every year. Last year it reached 
Pees | vi an all time high of $4,095—18% 


— larger than the Company’s average “‘in 


force” Ordinary policy of $3,458. 


Both show it pays to represent the — 
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Ralph R. Lounsbury, President N AT I af N A L L i F E 


W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Sup’t. of Agencies Imsurance Company..Montelair, N. J. 
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They Ain’t No Easy Way ............0s.s00. 
Tropical yg Present and inineslTipeaaeend 


Carrol Faus ° 


War and fee a Ww. Dingman, M.D. . 


War Claims—John G. Kelly .. a 

What's Your Seore—Franklin A. Morse .. 
Wartime Advertising—Margaret Divver 
Whither German Insurance 


Why Men Buy—Isaac 8S. Kibrick ............. 


Acacia Mutual, Washington 
(Agents Get Social Security) .....Aug. 57 
Aetna Life, Hartford 
(Favorably Examined) ° - 61 
(Juvenile Delinquency Film) e 
Aid Association for Lutherans, ‘Appleton 
(Favorably Examined) .June 
American Life & Accident, St. Louis 
(Favorably Examined) Oct 
American United, Indianapolis 
(Favorably Examined) 
Atlantie Life, Richmond 
(Favorably Examined) ........... May 
Bankers Lite, Des Moines 
(New Policies) 
(Group Permanent Rev ised) 
Bankers National, Montclair 
(Entering A. & H. Field) . 
(New —— Policy) 
(Passes $100,000,000 Mark) 
Bankers Union, Denver, Colo. 
(Favorably Examined) 
Beneficial Casualty, Los Angeles 
(Writing Life) . 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield 
(New Policies) 
Boston Mutual, Boston 
(June 30th Figures) 
Brown-Service, Birmingham 
(Merged with Liberty National) .Sept. 
California-Western, Sacramento 
(Stockholders’ Dividend) 
(Free Group Coverage) 
(Rehabilitation Plans) 
Carolina Life, Columbia 
(Examined) 
Catholic Foresters, Chicago, Ill. 
(H.0, Promotions) 
Columbian National, Boston 
(Executive Changes) ......... 
(Favorably Examined) 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville 
(Woodson Vice President).. 
Confederation Life, Toronto 
(Executive Changes) 
Continental American, Wilmington 
(Favorably Examined 
Continental Assurance, Chicago 
(Enters New York) 
Danish Brotherhood, Omaha 
(Examined) 
Durham Life, Raleigh 
(Favorably Examined) 
Employers Life, Birmingham 
((New Company) ........... er 
Equitable Life, New York 
Managers’ hetirement Plan) ....May 
ood Purchase) Sept. 
Equitable Life, Des Moines 
(Increases Agents’ Pensions) 
(Gains) 


———e 


(Increases Dividends) ...... May 
(Reduces Loan Interest Rate)... * Fens 
Farmers Union, Des Moines 
(Examination Meg oo roe 
General American, St. Louis 
(Increases ° Sept 
George Washington Life, Charleston 
(Favorably Examined 
irard Life, ——— a 
(F avorably Examined) . 
(Webster Associate Actuary) . 
Golden State, Los Angeles 
(Examined) " 
Great American Reserve, ‘Dallas 
(Agents’ Earnings High) 
Great-West Life, Wiantpes 
Guarantee Mutual, Omaha 
(’avorably Examined) 
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Women Buyers .... 
Women Life Agents 
Women’s Opportunity—Marie E. Tompkins *t. 19 


INSTITUTIONS REPORTED UPON 


Guardian National, Lincoln, Nebr. 
(Retires) Se 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville 
(Favorably Examined) 
Home Life, New York 
(Favorably Examined) ... 
(Agency Direction) .............. Sept. 
International, Phoenix, “Ariz. 
(Changes Name) 
International Life, Phoenix, Ariz. 
(Formerly International Ins. Co.) . Sept. 
Jefferson National, Indianapolis 
(Stock Dividend) .. 
(Stock Dividend Correction) 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 
(Single Premiums Increased) . 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(Executive Promotions) . 
Lamar Life, Jackson 
(Favorably Examined) 
Liberty Life, Greenville 
(Stock Dividend) Nov 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham 
(Merges Brown-Service) Sept. 
Lincoln National, Fort Wayne 
(Increases Rates).. 
(Favorably Examined) ° 
(Correction) 
Lutheran Mutual, Waverly 
(Examined) ........ 
Manhattan Life, New York 
(Policy Changes & Promotions). 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 
H.O. Promotions) 
(Endowment at 18) 
Merchants & Bankers, 
(Changes Name) 
Metropolitan Life, New York 
(Home Office Promotions) 
(Executive Changes) 
(New Housing Development) 
Modern Woodmen, Rock Island 
(President Retires).. 
Monumental Life, Baltimore 
(Favorably Examin D ccccccsccccy 
Mutual Benefit, Newark 
(Centennial — Year) 
Mutual Life, New York 
ee Vv Advertising Program).. 


July 


ov 
Jacksonville 


(Selle, Stuntetpal BP ccccuas ee 

(COPPOCHIOM) 2. rccccccccccccccscces TA 

(Gains) ..... 

(Aircraft : Employees Policies) PPE: 
Mutual Savings, Decatur 

(On Old Line Basis) ............ 
National Benefit Co., Tam 

(Formerly Merchants & Bashers) . Sept. 
—— oo Montpelier 

(M 
National, Public vortnees Seattle 

CHERRTREMOE) ... cccvccccesceoscccecss Jun 

New England Mutuai, Boston 

(Public Interest Advertising) . oe duly 
New York Life, New York 

(Adopts 244% Basis)..............July 

‘= Sevieoty CRERKES) . 0. cccccces ‘Bent. 


( ns) 

North ‘American Reassurance, New York 
(Moves) 

Nortnwestern Life, Seattle ” 


(Examined) ......+....- octecesec cs 


Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Two New Directors) 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 
(Favorably Examined) ..........June 
(Returning Service Men) Se 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(Favorably Examined) 
(Family Rider 
(Junior Estate Policy) 
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Why Men Buy Insurance—Edward L. Bernays .........+.+.+ 
Why Retirement Income ......cccccccccccccccccccccccccccees July 55 
° Widows and Dependents 

‘ 25 Woman Prospect Today, The 


Sept. 24 


World Wide Underwriting—J. Albert Avrack, M.D. . 23 
Worry for Profit—Robert J. Walker Sept. 23 


Old Line Life, Milwaukee 
(Favorably Examined) 
Olympic National, Seattle 
(Favorably Examined) 

Oregon Mutual, Portland 
(Favorably Examined) 

Pacific yr ag Los Angeles 
($7: for Non- CAR) ccccccccccce May 
(Air "Risk CHARGS) cccccccccccece Sept. 

Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(Favorably Examined) Cee a 

Paul Revere Life, Worcester 
(Wood Named Exec. V. P.) 

Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Policy Changes) ..........sesse4 Aug. 

Phoenix Mutual, . aoe 
(Adopts 244% Basis) 

(Agents Compensation) 

Pilot Life, Greensboro 
(Favorably Examined) 

Policyholders’ National pecs Falls . 
(Favorably Examine 

Postal Union Life, Los Jenene 
(Correction Notice) 

Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga 
(In Force High) Ss 7 

Provident Life, Bismarck 
(Leading State Writer) 

Prudential, Newark 
(Absentee Voting) ccccccccccccccee rae 
(Retirement Plan) 64 

Public Service Life, Health & Acc. “Seattle 
(Examined) "Au ug. 63 

Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 
a. tock Changes).........s.eeeeee. July 
“cca Life, Oklahoma City 

avorably "Bxamined) $0s6000e008 

Reserve Loan Life, ae 
(Stock Dividend) 

CEOSES CORD) cccccccccccccecsce cOUe 

Scranton Life, Scranton 
(Anniversary Campaign) 

Standard Life, Indianapolis 
(Executive Changes) 

State National Life, St. Louis 
(Favorabl Examined) pereenehees Nov. 7 

Sun Life, Montreal 
M....- BO PERRIER) cccccccccccscces Oct. 
~~ ed Life, Chicago 

xamined 

Teachers “a & Ann., New York 
(Camm BRCTOERET) no cccccccccecese Nov. 7 

The Travelers, Hartford 
(Issuing Juvenile) ° 

Union utual, Portland 
(16% Increase) eeccccecce 

Union National Life, Lincoln 
(Rodgers President) 

ves eridelity, Dallas 
(Reserve Basis Changed) .........May 

United National Ins. Assn., Atlanta 
(Purchases Trans-America Life) ..Oct. 

we —— Life, Washington 

xa 

United States Life, New York 
(Reduces Overseas Rates) .... 

(In Puerto Rico) .. 

Volunteer State, C attanooga’ 

(wi ee Vice President).... 
(Favorably Examined) 

Washington National, Chicago 
(New Home Office Building) 

Western & Southern, Cincinnati 
(Favorably Examined) 

Western Mutual Life, Fargo 
(Favorably HDxamined) 

(New Stock Company) 

World, Omaha 

(Report of Examination) 


oeeseccee Nov. 





























What happened to 
1000 men who bought 
Life Insurance 




















Let us select at random the 
names of a thousand men from 
the records of the Great-West 
Life. Suppose that all of them 
in 1909, at age 25, purchased 
a $5,000 Twenty Payment Life 
policy, kept it in force and al- 
lowed the dividends to accum- 
ulate. Now here is what would 
have happened to these men be- 
tween 1909 and today. 
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The above copy is the 
lead paragraph in the ad- 
vertisement at the right 
—one of a strong series 
running in newspapers to 
assist Great-West Life 
representatives. Its pur- 
pose is to confirm in 
the mind of the reader 
carrying life insurance, 
its value in protecting his 
family. 


The GREAT-WEST LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG — CAN 
Business In Force—Over $820,000,000 


LIFE INSURANCE — ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
GROUP INSURANCE 
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Though a simple but effective device 
—T he Controller—Etna Life Salesmen 
plan and execute their daily selling 
activities. A welcome task-master, this 
thoughtfully-designed sales ledger is one 
of many elements in Etna Life’s plan 
of organized selling. It is the initial step 
that the Salesman takes to set up a satis- 
factory selling system that brings tell- 


ing results. 





ETNA LIFE ORGANIZED SELLING 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The #tn:z 
The 
























THE PATTERN OF THE FUTURE 


MORE THAN ONE MILLION war veterans have returned to civilian 
life from the armed services. The problems which they face repre- 
sent the pattern of the future. With the end of the war millions 
more will return. Some of them will return to old jobs, to familiar 
surroundings. Others will take up new jobs and new careers. All 


will have to fit themselves into the scheme of civilian life. 


SO FAR AS LIFE INSURANCE is concerned, most of these veterans 
will have one problem in common. Nearly all will own some 
National Service Life Insurance, and each one of: these holders of 
a government life insurance policy will have to decide individually 


what to do about it. 


BECAUSE THE PROPER PROTECTION of the dependents of those 
in military service is the concern of all the people of the country, 
the government in setting up this plan of insurance assumed both 
the costs of administration and the extra costs due to the hazards 
of the war. Consequently the premiums are less than the peacetime 
premiums of life insurance companies. So National Service Life 
Insurance is a valuable asset and its retention is important to all 
the service men and service women who hold it. It is important 


that they retain all of it which they possibly can. 


IN THIS CONNECTION life insurance agents are in a position to 
give further practical help to the men who have risked their lives 
to preserve our country and its institutions. It is our privilege to 
see that they are soundly advised with regard to their National 
Service Life Insurance. 


a 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 






































